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PREFACE. 
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To my old pupils and friends in the Kishnaghur, 
Presidency, and Hooghly Colleges of the Calcutta 
University, I dedicate this attempt to defend a 
cause which we all love. Those who remember 
anything of my life and work in Bengal, will know 
full well that nothing written by me can possibly 
be conceived in a spirit of hostility to Christian 
Missionaries or Christian Missions. They will 
know that where, in some of the following pages, 
T have felt it my duty to oppose a movement that 
has been to some extent identified with the name 
of Christian Missions in India, I have done so in 
the honest beUef that I am opposing, not Chris- 
tianity, but the mistaken zeal of good men who 
would (aU unconsciously) bring the reproach of in- 
justice on the Christian name. One of the chief 
glories of the Christian religion, the " charity that 
thinketh no evil," suffices to render easy what 
might otherwise seem difficult in the life of a 
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Christian Professor in an Indian State College ; 
for he is able, under the highest sanction, without 
surrendering one jot of the faith that is in him, to 
discern, to sympathise with, and to encourage, so 
far as in him lies, all that is pure and good and 
ennobling in the religions that surround him. 

The Government of India, in the Kesolution 
appointing the present Educational Commission, 
has expressed its wish to do nothing to check the 
spread of High Education in India. No one will 
for a moment doubt the sincerity of this declara- 
tion; and it is for the educated community of 
India to aid the Government, by pointing out the 
danger of mistaken suggestions. The same Kesolu- 
tion speaks of the possibility of "setting free," 
for other benevolent purposes, some of the funds 
now devoted to High Education. I firmly believe 
that this is impossible without the most serious 
injury to the progress of India ; and I call upon 
all who think with me to join in urging the Gov- 
ernment to desist from the dangerous project. 

H. li. 

GODALMING, 

28 April, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



During the past two years, a crusade against our 
system of education in India has been preached, 
with great vigour, and not without some bitter- 
ness, both in India and in England. The agitation 
has been mainly directed against the State Col- 
leges ; and in this respect it has been only a 
recrudescence of a similar movement which, less 
vehemently urged and less powerfully supported, 
was crushed by the weight of Indian public 
opinion and English sense of justice during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook. A temporary 
mutilation of two Bengal Colleges, destined soon 
to regain their old position, was the sole outcome 
of that movement — unless, indeed, the abolition 
of the State scholarships for Indians studying in 
England was due to the same cause. 

B 
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Both as a Bengal educational oflScer, and as 
editor of the Calcutta Review during the whole 
period of the earlier agitation, I had many oppor- 
tunities of closely watching its progress and defeat ; 
and one of the pleasantest memories of my Indian 
career is that of the revival of the Kisnaghur 
College (one of the victims) while I was its Prin- 
cipal. I am firmly convinced that the present 
crusade, though animated by worthy motives, is 
an utterly mistaken and mischievous one. I believe 
it will be defeated, as its forerunner was, if those 
who advocate the maintenance of the State con- 
nection with High Education do not rely too much 
on their former victory. It ought to be clearly 
understood by the educated community of India, 
that the present movement is being conducted 
with far more vigour than the last one ; that its 
promoters are more numerous, more influential, 
more deeply convinced of the righteousness of 
their cause, and far more skilfully organised, than 
was then the case. And the circumstances of the 
time are, in many ways, highly favourable to the 
attempt now being resolutely made, to effect '* the 
abolition or transference of Government Colleges 
and High Schools in India."* With so many- 
advantages on their side, able and earnest men 
like Mr. Arthur Howell, Dr. Murdoch, and the 

* The title of one of tlie able pampHlets put forth by the 
Bey. James Johnston, Secretary to the General Council on 
Education in India. 
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Beverend James Johnston will be hard to beat, 
unless we can show to them and to the rest of the 
world that both justice and expediency are on our 
side, and only mistaken sentiment or prejudice on 
theirs. It is by the educated community of India, 
who are mainly concerned (with the whole body of 
their fellow-countrymen) in the issue now raised, 
that the battle must be once more fought and won. 
My sole object in penning the following pages is to 
offer the little aid in my power to that community, 
among whom I have the privilege of possessing 
many valued friends, and whose interests must 
always be very near the heart of every Anglo-Indian 
oflScer who has lived and worked in sympathy with 
them. One thing that has induced me to write, is 
the fact that, as a retired officer, I can write more 
freely than many who are better able to do justice 
to the case, because I have obviously no personal 
concern in the question further than that which I 
have mentioned. I have been preceded on the 
same side by one of our most distinguished retired 
civilians, Mr. E. N. Gust, by the late Director of 
Public Instruction in the N.W.P., Mr. M. Kemp- 
son, by Mr. Wordsworth of Bombay, by the 
Director of Public Instruction in Madras: my 
great hope is that I shall be followed by many 
others, and especially by Indian writers, in a cause 
in which, I firmly believe, the honour of the 
Indian Grovemment and the future progress of the 
Indian people are vitally concerned. 

B 2 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CHARTER OP 1854. 

The agitation against the State Colleges has been 
largely founded on an interpretation, which I 
maintain to be an entirely erroneous one, of the 
Educational Despatch of 1854. That despatch is 
justly regarded as a State Paper of the greatest 
value and importance, worthy of the distinguished 
and liberal-minded statesmen. Lord Halifax and 
Lord Northbrook, whose genius elaborated it. It 
is cordially accepted by all parties in India as the 
Charter of Indian Education ; and the Director of 
Public Instruction in Madras, and those who desire 
to maintain a close connection between the State 
and the great Colleges of India, rely with con- 
fidence on the pledges therein given. 

The erroneous interpretation of the despatch, 
which has given so much semblance of strength 
to the case for the " abolition or transference *' of 
the State Colleges, originated in some unfor- 
tunately ambiguous words of Mr. A. P. Howell, 
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then Acting-Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Home Department, used in his summary or 
precis of the despatch, and printed in a Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book in 1870. In this official sum- 
mary, Mr. Howell stated that : — 

" The main object of the despatcli of 1864 is to divert the 
efforts of the Government from the education of the higher 
classes, npon whom np to that date they had been too exclu- 
sively directed, and to turn them to the wider difiusion of 
education among all classes of the people, and especially to 
the provision of primary instruction among the masses." 

These words of Mr. Howell have been quoted, 
or referred to, thousands of times since their pub- 
lication ; and always on the assumption that Lord 
Halifax's intention was " to divert the eflforts of 
the Government from the education of the higher 
classes," in the sense of diminishing the State expen* 
diture on the State Colleges, and ultimately severing 
the direct connection of Government with them. The 
words are quoted, evidently with this interpreta- 
tion, in the Memorial of the General Council of 
Education presented to His Excellency the Mar- 
quis of Eipon before he left England for India in 
1880. They are referred to over and over again, 
as I shall show, in the publications of the General 
Council, in Dr. Murdoch's pamphlets, and else- 
where in all writings on that side of the question 
— and always in the same sense. In order to prove 
that this interpretation of the despatch is abso- 
lutely without a shadow of foundation — as well as 
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for convenience of reference — I will now give the 
despatch itself in extenso. I will annotate every 
passage that bears even remotely on the question ; 
and I am perfectly confident of being able to show 
that the authors of the despatch, so far from con- 
templating any cutting adrift of the State Colleges, 
regarded those colleges as a necessary element, 
and not the least important one, in their grand 
scheme of National Education for India. 



Copy of a Despatch from the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India in Council, dated July 1 9th, 
1854, No. 49. 

1. It appears to us that the present time, when 
by an Act of the Imperial Legislature the respon- 
sible trust of the Government of India has again 
been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable for 
the review of the progress which has already been 
made, the supply of existing deficiencies, and the 
adoption of such improvements as may be best 
calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of the 
people committed to our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none 
can have a stronger claim to our attention than 
that of Education. It is one of our most sacred 
duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
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diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India 
may, under Providence, derive from her connection 
with England. For, although British influence 
has already, in many remarkable instances, been 
applied with great energy and success to uproot 
demoralising practices, and even crimes of a deeper 
dye, which for ages had prevailed among the na- 
tives of India, the good results of those efforts 
must, in order to be permanent, possess the 
further sanction of a general sympathy in the 
native mind, which the advance of education alone 
can secure. 

3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the 
encouragement of education as peculiarly im- 
portant, because calculated " not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise 
the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages, and so to supply you with servants »o 
whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit oflSces of trust " in India, where the well- 
being of the people is so intimately connected with 
the truthfulness and ability of officers of every 
grade in all departments of the State. 

4. Nor, while the character of England is deeply 
concerned in the success of our efforts for the pro- 
motion of education, are her material interests 
altogether unaffected by the advance of European 
knowledge in India : this knowledge will teach 
the natives of India the marvellous results of the 
employment of labour and capital, rouse them to 
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emulate us in the development of the vast resources 
of their country, guide them in their efforts, and 
gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the 
advantages which accompany the healthy increase 
of wealth and commerce ; and, at the same time, 
secure to us a larger and more certain supply of 
many articles necessary for our manufactures and 
extensively consumed by all classes of our popu- 
lation, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand 
for the produce of British labour.* 

5. We have from time to time given careful 
attention and encouragement to the efforts which 
have hitherto been made for the spread of educa- 
tion, and we have watched with deep interest the 
practical results of the various systems by which 
those efforts have been directed. The periodical 
reports of the different Councils and Boards of 
Education, together with other official communi- 
cations upon the same subject, have put us in pos- 
session of fuU information as to those educational 
establishments which are under the direct control 
of Government ; while the evidence taken before 

* In the enmneration of the general advantages of ednca- 
tion, given in sections 3 and 4, the authors were evi- 
dently thinking of secondary education as the first want of 
India, when they refer to the supply of " servants to whose 
probity you may with increased confidence commit offices of 
trust ;" and again, when they speak of " the development of 
the vast resources of the country.** And these sections 
early prove that the authors of the despatch had not found 
gh education to produce those " evil effects " with which 
is charged by its opponents (see next chapter). 
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the Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
upon Indian affairs has given us the advantage of 
similar information with respect to exertions made 
for this purpose by persons unconnected with 
Government, and has also enabled us to profit by a 
knowledge of the views of those who are best able 
to arrive at sound conclusions upon the question of 
education generally. 

6. Aided, therefore, by ample experience of the 
past, and the most competent advice for the future, 
we are now in a position to decide upon the mode 
in which the assistance of Government should be 
afforded to the more extended and systematic pro- 
motion of general education in India, and on the 
measures which should at once be adopted to that 
end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphati- 
cally declare that the education which we desire to 
see extended in India is that which has for its object 
the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philoso- 
phy, and literature of Europe ; in short, European 
knowledge.* 

8. The systems of science and philosophy which 
form the learning of the East, abound with grave 
errors, and Eastern literature is at best very deficient 
as regards all modern discovery and improvements ; 

* Here again in section 7, the reference is to secondary 
education, even more exclusively than in sections 3 and 4 ; 
and I beg the reader to note, that this kind of education 
is to be " extended " (sec. 7) in a ** systematic ** manner 
Tsec. 6). 
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10. We have also received most satisfactory 
evidence of the high attainments in English litera- 
ture and European science which have been 
acquired of late years by some of the natives of 
India. But this success has been confined to but 
a small number of persons ; and we are desirous of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring 
general European knowledge, of a less high order, 
but of such a character as may be practically useful 
to the people of India in their different spheres of 
life. To attain this end, it is necessary, for the 
reasons which we have given above, that they 
should be made familiar with the works of 
European authors, and with the results of the 
thought and labour of Europeans on the subjects 
of every description upon which knowledge is to 
be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of 
any general system of education.* 

• My note on section 7 applies with still greater force to 
section 10. The knowledge tliat is to be " for more widely 
difhised," though " of a less high order " than the " high 
attainments " of the very few, is nevertheless to involve a 
familiarity " with the works of European anthers, and with 
the results of the thonght and labour of Europeans." There 
is clearly no reference to the three R's here. The " high 
attainments '* are such as those now acquired by the graduate 
students who proceed to honours in the Indian universities ; 
the " general European knowledge " is obviously (as further- 
more directly indicated in section 29) that which is given to 
the ordinary students of our high schools and colleges, and 
to the students in our higher-class vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular schools. The importance of the encouragement 
of the latter class is emphasized in sections 12 and 13. 
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11. We have next to consider the manner in 
which our object is to be effected ; and this leads us 
to the question of the medium through which 
knowledge is to be conveyed to the people of India. 
It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want 
of translations or adaptations of European works in 
the vernacular languages of India, and to the very 
imperfect shape in which European knowledge is 
to be found in any works in the learned languages 
of the East, for those who desired to obtain a 
liberal education, to begin by the mastery of the 
English language as a key to the literature of 
Europe ; and a knowledge of English will always be 
essential to those natives of India who aspire to a 
high order of education. 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in 
the immediate vicinity of the Presidency towns 
where persons who possess a knowledge of English 
are preferred to others in many employments, 
public as well as private, a very moderate pro- 
ficiency in the English language is often looked 
upon by those who attend school instruction, as the 
end and object of their education, rather than as a 
necessary step to the improvement of their general 
knowledge. We do not deny the value in many 
respects of the mere faculty of speaking and writing 
English, but we fear that a tendency has been 
created in these districts unduly to neglect the 
study of the vernacular languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute 
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the English language for the vernacular dialects of 
the country. We have always been most sensible 
of the importance of the use of the languages 
which alone are understood by the great mass of 
the population. These languages, and not English, 
have been put by us in the place of Persian in the 
administration of justice, and in the intercourse 
between the officers of Government and the people. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that in any general 
system of education the study of them should be 
assiduously attended to. And any acquaintance 
with improved European knowledge which is to 
be communicated to the great mass of the people 
— whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring 
a high order of education, and who cannot be 
expected to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
language — can only be conveyed to them through 
one or other of these vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the 
English language should be taught where there is 
a demand for it; but such instruction should 
always be combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the dis- 
trict, and with such general instruction as can be 
conveyed through that language. And while the 
English language continues to be made use of, as 
by far the most perfect medium for the education 
of those persons who have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of it to receive general instruction 
through it, the vernacular languages must be 
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employed to teach the far larger class who are 
ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, Eng- 
lish. This can only be done eflPectually through 
the instrumentality of masters and professors, who 
i^aay, by themselves knowing English, and thus 
having full access to the latest improvements in 
knowledge of every kind, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen, through the medium of their mother 
tongue, the information which they have thus 
obtained. At the same time, and as the import- 
ance of the vernacular languages becomes more 
appreciated, the vernacular literatures of India will 
be gradually enriched by translations of European 
books, or by the original compositions of men 
whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of 
European advancement, so that European know- 
ledge may gradually be placed in this manner 
within the reach of all classes of the people. We 
look, therefore, to the English language and to the 
vernacular languages of India together, as the 
media for the diffusion of European knowledge, 
and it is our desire to see them cultivated together 
in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class 
to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requi- 
site qualifications.* 

* This section (14), is devoted to the consideration of 
two of the most important and valnable functions of the 
higher education — the supply of learned and competent 
teachers for the people, and the creation of a large literary 
class both as translators and as original writers. It is clear 
that the authors of the despatch would not hare us relax, 
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15. We proceed now to the machinery which 
we propose to establish for the superintendence and 
direction of education. This has hitherto been 
exercised in our Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Educa- 
tion, composed of European and native gentlemen, 
who have devoted themselves to this duty with no 
other remuneration than the consciousness of 
assisting the progress of learning and civilisation ; 
and, at the same time, with an earnestness and 
ability which must command the gratitude of the 
people of India, and which will entitle some 
honoured names amongst them to a high place 
amongst the benefactors of India and of the human 
race. 

16. The Lieutenant-Go vempr of Agra has, since 
the separation of the educational institutions of 
the North-western Provinces from those of Bengal, 
taken upon himself the task of their management ; 
and we cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without the observation that, in this, as in all other 
branches of his administration, Mr. Thomason 
displayed that accurate knowledge of the condition 

in tlie slightest degree, our exertions to promote and extend 
the higher education, until this great and pressing need has 
been fairly supplied. At the present day, even in the most 
advanced provinces of India, only a comparatively insig- 
nificant minority of the schoolmasters, even in secondary 
Bchools, are University graduates. In this direction then, 
at any rate, there is no indication of our having exceeded 
the intentions of the despatch in our cultivation of high 
education. 
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and requirements of the people under his charge, 
and that clear and ready perception of the practical 
measures best suited for their welfare, which make 
his death a loss to India, which we deplore the 
more deeply as we fear that his unremitting exer- 
tions tended to shorten his career of usefulness. 

17. We desire to express to the present Boards 
and Councils of Education our sincere thanks for 
the manner in which they have exercised their 
functions, and we still hope to have the assistance 
of the gentlemen composing them in furtherance 
of a most important part of our present plan ; but, 
having determined upon a very considerable exten- 
sion of the general scope of oar efforts, involving 
the simultaneous employment of diflTerent agencies, 
some of which are now wholly neglected, and 
others but imperfectly taken advantage of by 
Government, we are of opinion that it is advis- 
able to place the superintendence and direction 
of education upon a more systematic footing, and 
we have therefore determined to create an Educa- 
tional Department, as a portion of the machinery 
of our Grovernments in the several Presidencies 
of India. We accordingly propose that an officer 
shall be appointed for each Presidency and Lieu- 
tenant-governorship, who shall be specially charged 
with the management of the business connected 
with education, and be immediately responsible 
to Government for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of inspection will also, 
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for the future, become an essential part of our 
educational system ; and we desire that a sufficient 
number of qualified inspectors be appointed, who 
will periodically report upon the state of those 
colleges and schools which are now supported and 
managed by Government, as well as of such as will 
hereafter be brought under Government inspec- 
tion, by the measures that we propose to adopt. 
They will conduct, or assist at, the examination 
of the scholars at these institutions, and generally, 
by their advice, aid the managers and school- 
masters in conducting colleges and schools of 
every description throughout the country. They 
will necessarily be of different classes, and may 
possess different degrees of acquirement, according 
to the higher or lower character of the institutions 
which they will be employed to visit ; but we need 
hardly say that, even for the proper inspection of 
the lower schools, and with a view to their effectual 
improvement, the greatest care will be necessary 
to select persons of high character and fitting 
judgment for such employment. A proper staff 
of clerks and other officers will, moreover, be re- 
quired for the educational departments. 

19. Reports of the proceedings of the inspectors 
should be made periodically, and these again 
should be embodied in the annual reports of the 
heads of the educational departments, which should 
be transmitted to us, together with statistical 
returns (to be drawn up in similar forms in all 

c 
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parts of India), and other information of a special 
character relating to education. 

20. We shall send copies of this despatch to the 
Governments of Fort St. George and of Bombay, 
and direct them at once to make provisional 
arrangements for the superintendence and inspec- 
tion of education in their respective Presidencies. 
Such arrangements as they may make will be re- 
ported to you for sanction. Ton will take similar 
measures in communication with the Lieutenant- 
governors of Bengal and of Agra, and you will also 
provide in such manner as may seem advisable for 
the wants of the non-regulation Provinces in this 
respect. We desire that your proceedings in this 
matter may be reported to us with as little delay 
as possible ; and we are prepared to approve of 
such an expenditure as you may deem necessary 
for this purpose. 

21. In the selection of the heads of the educa- 
tional departments, the inspectors, and other 
oflScers, it will be of the greatest importance to 
secure the services of persons who are not only 
best able, from their character, position, and 
acquirements, to carry our objects into effect, but 
who may command the confidence of the natives 
of India. It may perhaps be advisable that the 
first heads of the educational departments, as well 
as some of the inspectors, should be members of 
our civil service ; as such appointments in the 
first instance would tend to raise the estimation in 
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which these oflBces will be held, and to show the 
importance we attach to the subject of education, 
and also as amongst them you will probably find 
the persons best qualified for the performance of the 
duty. But we desire that neither these offices, nor 
any others connected with education, shall be con- 
sidered as necessarily to be filled by members of 
that service, to the exclusion of others, Europeans 
or natives, who may be better fitted for them ; and 
that, in any case, the scale of their remuneration 
shall be so fixed as publicly to recognise the 
important duties they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general 
scheme of the measure which we propose to adopt. 
We have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the 
knowledge which has been gained from the various 
experiments which have been made in different 
parts of India for the encouragement of education ; 
and we hope, by the more general adoption of those 
plans which have been carried into successful 
execution in particular districts, as well as by the 
introduction of other measures which appear to be 
wanting, to establish such a system as will prove 
generally applicable throughout India, and thus to 
impart to the educational efforts of our different 
Presidencies a greater degree of uniformity and 
method than at present exists. 

23. We are fully aware that no general scheme 
would be applicable in all its details to the present 
condition of all portions of our Indian territories, 

c 2 
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differing so widely as they do one from another, 
in many important particulars. It is difficult, 
moreover, for those who do not possess a recent 
and practical acquaintance with particular districts 
to appreciate the importance which should be 
attached to the feelings and influences which pre- 
vail in each; and we have, therefore, preferred 
confining ourselves to describing generally what 
we wish to see done, leaving it to you, in com- 
munication with the several local Grovernments, to 
modify particular measures so far as may be re- 
quired, in order to adapt them to the different parts 
of India. 

24. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a 
proposal made by the Council of Education, and 
transmitted to us, with the recommendation of 
your Government, for the institution of an uni- 
versity in Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal 
education among the natives of India since that 
time, the high attainments shown by the native 
candidates for Government scholarships, and by 
native students in private institutions, the success 
of the medical colleges, and the requirements of 
an increasing European and Anglo-Indian popula- 
tion, have led us to the conclusion that the time 
has now arrived for the establishment of universi- 
ties in India, which may encourage a regular and 
liberal course of education, by conferring academi- 
^.dl degrees as evidences of attainment in the dif- 
ferent branches of art and science, and by adding 
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marks of honour for those who may desire to com- 
pete for honorary distinction.* 

25. The Council of Education, in the proposal 
to which we have alluded, took the London Uni- 
versity as their model ; and we agree with them, 
that the form, government, and functions of that 
university (copies of whose charters and regula- 
tions we enclose for your reference) are the best 
adapted to the wants of India, and may be fol- 
lowed with advantage, although some variation 
will be necessary in points of detail. 

26. The universities in India will accordingly 
consist of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows, 
who will constitute a senate. The senates will 
have the management of the funds of the universi- 
ties, and frame regulations for your approval, under 
which periodical examinations may be held in the 
different branches of art and science, by examiners 
selected from their own body, or nominated by 
them. 

27. The function of the universities will be to 
confer degrees upon such persons as, having been 
entered as candidates according to the rules which 
may be fixed in this respect, and having produced, 
from any of the " affiliated institutions," which 
will be enumerated on the foundation of the uni- 
versities, or be from time to time added to them 

* It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to draw attention to 
the object proposed by the Despatch in directing the estab- 
lishment of Universities — to " encourage a regular and 
liberal course of education." 
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by Government, certificates of conduct, and of 
having pursued a regular course of study for a 
given time, shall have also passed at the universi- 
ties such an examination as may be required of 
them. It may be advisable to dispense with the 
attendance required at the London University for 
the matriculation examination, and to substitute 
some mode of entrance examination which may 
secure a certain amount of knowledge in the can- 
didates for degrees, without making their atten- 
dance at the universities necessary previous to the 
final examination. 

28. The examinations for degrees will not in- 
clude any subjects connected with religious belief; 
and the affiliated institutions will be under the 
management of persons of every variety of re- 
ligious persuasion. As in England, various insti- 
tutions in immediate connection with the Church 
of England, the Presbyterian College at Caermar- 
then, the Roman Catholic College at Oscott, the 
Wesleyan College at Sheffield, the Baptist College 
at Bristol, and the Countess of Huntingdon's 
College at Cheshunt, are among the institutions 
from which the London University is empowered 
to receive certificates for degrees, so in India, in- 
stitutions conducted by all denominations of Chris- 
tians, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Bhuddists, Jains, or any other religious per- 
suasions, may be affiliated to the universities, if 
they are found to afford the requisite course of 
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study, and can be depended upon for the certifi- 
cates of conduct which will be required. 

29. The detailed regulations for the examina- 
tions for degrees should be framed with a due 
regard for all classes of the affiliated institutions ; 
and we will only observe upon this subject, that 
the standard for common degrees will require to be 
fixed with very great judgment. There are many 
persons who well deserve the distinction of an 
academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal 
education, who could not hope to obtain it, if the 
examination was as difficult as that for the senior 
Grovernment scholarships ; and the standard re- 
quired should be such as to command respect, 
without discouraging the efibrts of deserving 
students, which would be a great obstacle to the 
success of the universities. In the competitions 
for honours, which, as in the London University, 
will follow the examinations for degrees, care 
should be taken to maintain such a standard as 
will affi)rd a guarantee for high ability and valuable 
attainments ; the subjects for examination being 
so selected as to include the best portions of the 
different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated 
institutions. 

30. It will be advisable to institute, in connec- 
tion with the universities, professorships for the 
purpose of the delivery of lectures in various 
branches of learning, for the acquisition of which, 
at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do 
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not now exist in other institutions in India. Law 
is the most important of these subjects; and it 
will be for you to consider wliether, as was pro- 
posed in the plan of the Council of Education to 
which we have before referred, the attendance upon 
certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in 
law, may not, for the future, be made a qualifica- 
tion for vakeels and moonsiffs, instead of, or in 
addition to, the present system of examination, 
which must, however, be continued in places not 
within easy reach of an university. 

31. Civil engineering is another subject of im- 
portance, the advantages of which, as a profession, 
are gradually becoming known to the natives of 
India ; and while we are inclined to believe that 
instruction of a practical nature, such as is given at 
the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at 
Eoorkee, is far more useful than any lectures could 
possibly be, professorships of civil engineering 
might perhaps be attached to the universities, and 
degrees in civil engineering be included in their 
general scheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may sug- 
gest themselves to you, in which it might be 
advisable that lectures should be read, and special 
degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage the 
cultivation of the vernacular languages of India 
that professorships should be founded for those 
languages, and, perhaps, also for Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit Ian- 
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guage, the root of the vernaculars of the greater 
part of India, is more especially necessary to those 
who are engaged in the work of composition in 
those languages ; while Arabic, through Persian, 
is one of the component parts of the Urdu lan- 
guage, which extends over so large a part of 
Hindostan, and is, we are informed, capable of 
considerable development. The grammar of these 
languages, and their application to the improve- 
ment of the spoken languages of the country, are 
the points to which the attention of these professors 
should be mainly directed ; and there will be an 
ample field for their labours unconnected with any 
instruction in the tenets of the Hindoo or Maho- 
medan religions. We should refuse to sanction 
any such teaching, as directly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality to which we have always 
adhered. 

33. We desire that you take into your considera- 
tion the institution of universities at Calcutta and 
Bombay, upon the general principles which we 
have now explained to you, and report to us upon 
the best method of procedure, with a view to their 
incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of 
India. The offices of Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor will naturally be filled by persons of high 
station, who have shown an interest in the cause of 
education ; and it is in connection with the universi- 
ties that we propose to avail ourselves of the services 
of the existing Council of Education at Calcutta, and 
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Board of Education at Bombay. We wish to place 
these gentlemen in a position which will not only 
mark our sense of the exertions which they have 
made in furtherance of education, but will give it the 
benefit of their past experience of the subject. We 
propose, therefore, that the Council of Education at 
Calcutta, and the Board of Education at Bombay, 
with some additional members to be named by the 
Government, shall constitute the Senate of the 
University at each of those Presidencies. 

34. The additional members should be so selected 
as to give to all those who represent the different 
systems of education which will be carried on in 
the affiliated institutions — ^including natives of 
India, of all religious persuasions, who possess the 
confidence of the native communities — a fair voice 
in the senates. We are led to make these remarks, 
as we observe that the plan of the Council of 
Education, in 1845, for the constitution of the 
Senate of the proposed Calcutta University, was 
not sufficiently comprehensive. 

35. We shall be ready to sanction the creation 
of an university at Madras, or in any other part of 
India where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist from which properly qualified candidates for 
degrees could be supplied ; it being in our opinion 
advisable that the great centres of European 
government and civilization in India should pos- 
sess universities similar in character to those 
which will now be founded, as soon as the exten- 
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sion of a liberal education shows that their estab- 
lishment would be of advantage to the native 
communities. 

36. Having provided for the general superin- 
tendence of education, and for the institution of 
universities, not so much to be in themselves 
places of instruction, as to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to con- 
sider, first, the difierent classes of colleges, and 
schools, which should be maintained in simul- 
taneous operation, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes of the natives of India the 
means of obtaining improved knowledge suited 
to their several conditions of life ; and, secondly, 
the manner in which the most efiectual aid may 
be rendered by Government, to each class of edu- 
cational institutions. 

37. The candidates for university degrees will, 
as we have already explained, be supplied by 
colleges affiliated to the universities. These will 
comprise all such institutions as are capable of 
supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction 
in the different branches of art and science, in 
which university degrees will be accorded. The 
Hindoo, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnagur, and Berham- 
pore Government Anglo-vernacular Colleges, the 
Sanskrit College, the Mahomedan Madrissas, and 
the Medical College, in Bengal ; the Elphinstone 
Institution, the Poonah College, and the Grant 
Medical College, in Bombay; the Delhi, Agra, 
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Benares, Bareilly, and Thomason Colleges, in the 
North-western Provinces ; seminaries, such as the 
Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, which have been 
established by highly educated natives, a class of 
places of instruction which we are glad to learn is 
daily increasing in numbers and efficiency ; those 
which, like the Parental Academy, are conducted 
by East Indians ; Bishop's College, the General 
Assembly's Institution, Dr. DuflTs College, the 
Baptist College at Serampore, and other institu- 
tions under the superintendence of different 
religious bodies and missionary societies ; will, at 
once, supply a considerable number of educational 
establishments, worthy of being affiliated to the 
universities, and of occupying the highest place in 
the scale of general instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be periodically 
visited by Government inspectors ; and a spirit of 
honourable rivalry, tending to preserve their 
efficiency, will be promoted by this, as well as 
by the competition of their most distinguished 
students for university honours. Scholarships 
should be attached to them, to be held by the best 
students of lower schools; and their scheme of 
education should provide, in the Anglo-vernacular 
colleges, for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages; and, in the Oriental Colleges, for 
sufficient instruction in the English and vernacular 
languages, so as to render the studies of each most 
available for that general diffusion of European 
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knowledge which is the main object of education 
in India. 

39. It is to this class of institutions that the 
attention of Government has hitherto been princi- 
pally directed, and they absorb the greater part of 
the public funds which are now applied to educa- 
tional purposes. The wise abandonment of the 
early views with respect to native education, which 
erroneously pointed to the classical languages of 
the East as the media for imparting European 
knowledge, together with the small amount of pe- 
cuniary aid which, in the then financial condition 
of India, was at your command, has led, we 
think, to too exclusive * a direction of the efforts 

* The remarks of the Despatch in sections 39 and 40 
should be very carefully considered ; next in importance to 
section 62, they are those which have been mainly relied on 
by the advocates of the "abolition or transference" of the 
State Colleges. 

The words " too exclusive a direction of the efforts of 
Government towards providing the means of acquiring a 
very high degree of education for a small 7mm ber of natives 
of India, drawn for the most part from what we should here 
call the higher classes," do not by any means imply that 
those efforts should thenceforward be " diverged " to other 
objects. The true inference is, that the efforts of Govern- 
ment should not be exclusively confined to this one object ; 
they should be extended to other objects, without relaxing 
diligence in the attainment of this one. Moreover, the " very 
high degree " of education is that referred to in section 29, 
as the ste/udard of the senior Government scholarships. 

Section 40 opens with a positive statement of that " down- 
ward filtration theory," on which so much contempt has 
been expended by the opponents of high education in India. 

The statement that " the higher classes are both able and 
willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part at least of 
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of Government towards providing the means of 
acquiring a very high degree of education for a 
small number of natives of India, drawn, for the 
most part, from what we should here call the 
higher classes. 

40. It is well that every opportunity should 

tho cost of their education " has been fully acted upon in 
fixing the enormous fees for students in Government Colleges 
— fees which Sir George Campbell (in his Administration 
Report for 1871-72) declared to be, " regard being had to the 
relative value of money, about equal to a tuition-fee of JBIOO 
per annum in England." Sir George Campbell added, " It 
is only owing to our exceedingly liberal system of Govern- 
ment scholarships that the high fees are rendered tolerable 
to the middle and lower classes." And on this subject gene- 
rally, see chapter vi. 

The " artificial stimulus " referred to in the same sentence 
as " creating a demand for such an education as is conveyed 
in the Government Anglo -vernacular Colleges," of course 
refers to what Sir George Campbell calls " our exceedingly 
liberal system of Government scholarships." This is shown 
still more clearly in section 64. The system in early times 
was undoubtedly " an exceedingly liberal " one, for the 
number of scholarships was relatively large in comparison 
with the number of competitors. This is certainly not now 
the case ; and the " artificial stimulus " has long ceased to be 
anything more than what is described by Sir George Camp- 
bell as a means of rendering " tolerable " the high tuition- 
fees. 

But the question at issue is — as far as these sections are 
concerned — absolutely set at rest by the use of the words, 
" In ADDITION to this " (the " establishment and support " of 
State colleges), " we are now prepared," &c. So far from 
withdrawing any support, the Despatch directs further en- 
couragement to be offered to the higher education, by the 
establishment of Universities, and in other ways. In the 
next chapter I shall show this even more decisively, by 
reference to the interpretation put on this Despatch by the 
subsequent explanatory Despatch of 18»59. 
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have been given to those classes for the acquisition 
of a liberal European education, the effects of 
which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the 
end, the educational tone of the whole country. 
We are, therefore, far from underrating the impor- 
tance, or the success, of the efforts which have 
been made in this direction ; but the higher classes 
are both able and willing, in many cases, to bear 
a considerable part at least of the cost of their 
education; and it is abundantly evident that in 
some parts of India no artificial stimulus is any 
longer required in order to create a demand for 
such an education as is conveyed in the Govern- 
ment Anglo- vernacular colleges. We have, by 
the establishment and support of these colleges, 
pointed out the manner in which a liberal educa- 
tion is to be obtained, and assisted them to a very 
considerable extent from the public funds. In 
addition to this, we are now prepared to give, by 
sanctioning the establishment of universities, full 
development to the highest course of education to 
which the natives of India, or of any other 
country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division 
of university degrees and distinctions into different 
branches, the exertions of highly educated men 
will be directed to the studies which are necessary 
to success in the various active professions of life. 
We shall, therefore, have done as much as a 
Government can do to place the benefits of educa- 
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tion plainly and practically before the higher 
classes in India. 

41. Our attention should now be directed to a 
consideration, if possible, still more important, and 
one which has been hitherto, we are bound to 
admit, too much neglected ; namely, how useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to every station in 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of 
the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining 
any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided efforts; and we desire to see the active 
measures of Government more especially directed, 
for the future, to this object, for the attainment of 
which we are ready to sanction a considerable 
increase of expenditure.* 

42. Schools whose object should be, not to 
train highly a few youths, but to provide more 
opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of 
such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in 
every condition of life — should exist in every 
district in India. These schools should be subject 
to constant and careful inspection ; and their 
pupils might be encouraged by scholarships being 
instituted at other institutions, which would be 

* This section (41) shows that the lower education is not 
to be exclusively the object of the " active measures of the 
Government ; " bnt only " more especially for the future " 
than it had been in the past. And the cost is to be defrayed, 
not by any " setting free " of funds devoted to the higher 
education, but by " a considerable increase of expenditure." 
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tenable as rewards for merit by the best of their 
number. 

43. We include in tins class of institutions those 
which, like the Zillah schools of Bengal, the district 
Government Anglo- vernacular schools of Bombay, 
and such as have been established by the Eaja of 
Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different 
parts of India, use the English language as the 
chief medium of instruction ; as well as others of 
an inferior order, such as the Tahsili schools in 
the North-western Provinces, and the Government 
vernacular schools in the Bombay Presidency, 
whose object is, however imperfectly it has been as 
yet carried out, to convey the highest class of 
instruction which can now be taught through the 
medium of the vernacular languages. 

44. We include these Anglo-vernacular and ver- 
nacular schools in the same class, because we are 
unwilling to maintain the broad line of separation 
which at present exists between schools in which 
the media for imparting instruction differ. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the present 
time, much higher in the Anglo- vernacular than 
in the vernacular schools ; but the difference will 
become less marked, and the latter more efficient, 
as the gradual enrichment of the vernacular lan- 
guages in works of education allows their schemes 
of study to be enlarged, and as a more numerous 
class of schoolmasters is raised up able to impart a 
superior education. 

D 
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45. It is indispensable, in order fully and eflSci- 
ently to carry out our views as to these schools, 
that their masters should possess a knowledge of 
English in order to acquire, and of the vernaculars 
so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their 
pupils ; but we are aware that it is impossible to 
obtain at present the services of a sufficient number 
of persons so qualified, and that such a class must 
be gradually collected, and trained in the manner 
to which we shall hereafter allude. In the mean- 
time you must make the best use which is pos- 
sible of such instruments as are now at your com- 
mand. 

46. Lastly, what have been termed indigenous 
schools, should by wise encouragement, such as has 
been given under the system organized by Mr. 
Thoraason in the North-western Provinces, and 
which has been carried out in eight districts under 
the able direction of Mr. H. S. Reid in an eminently 
practical manner, and with great promise of satis- 
factory results, be made capable of imparting 
correct elementary knowledge to the great mass of 
the people. The most promising pupils of these 
schools might be rewarded by scholarships in places 
of education of a superior order. 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its 
degrees under efficient inspection ; beginning with 
the humblest elementary instruction, and ending 
wi^i the university test of a liberal education ; the 
best students in each class of schools being 
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encouraged by the aid afforded them towards 
obtaining a superior education as the reward of 
merit, by means of such a system of scholarships 
as we shall have to describe, would, we firmly 
believe, impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a orradual, but steady, extension 
of its benefits to all classes of the people. 

48. When we consider the vast population of 
British India, and the sums which are noiv ex- 
pended upon educational efibrts, which, however 
successful in themselves, have reached but an 
insignificant number of those who are of a proper 
age to receive school instruction, we cannot but 
be impressed with the almost insuperable difl&culties 
which would attend such an extension of the 
present system of education by means of colleges 
and schools entirel}^ supported at the cost of 
Government, as might be hoped to supply, in any 
reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to 
provide adequate means for setting on foot such a 
system as we have described, and desire to see 
established. 

49. Nor is it necessary that we should depend 
entirely upon the direct efforts of Government. 
We are glad to recognize an increased desire on 
the part of the native population, not only in the 
neighbourhood of the great centres of European 
civilization, but also in remoter districts, for the 
means of obtaining a better education ; and we 
have evidence in many instances of their readiness 
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to give a jame&al pciE^ot of lAisr anxieiy in this 
Rspccfc bjr eofliin^ ferw^ard wii& KEKial pecuniary 
eonmlHc&i0ii& TkroQisi&i^zt aE ^esv learned Hin- 
&Q^^ and MaheHTftpiiarw Iua¥i& dero^ied tliemselTes 
ti> teadus^ wi]& littde <!4^bir rHZLcmiaation than a 
Inre sobsstiafeK ; and isixai&ient bequests hare not 
nnfineqaendr beat maiStt ISht tlie |i€niianent endow- 
miecEt of cdioca&biQttil in$tzMtk»i5L 

50. Aft tlie same txiBe^ in so &r as the noble 
exertioais ci sooedes of Chrktians oi all denomi- 
nalisiB tok guide the natirvs e<f India in the way 
cf leiigioiKs truths and to instract nnaTilized races, 
foeh as idiose feond in Assiasu in the Cossya, 
Garroar, and Raymdial hiDsy and in Tarioos dis- 
tricts of Central and Sovthem India (who are in 
the loirest condition of ^nocance^ and are either 
wholly withovt a rdigio^ or are the slares of a 
degrading and barbarous siqiinstitkHiX have been 
accompamied, in thw edootional establishments, 
by the diiffosion of ini|HOTed knowledge, they have 
largdy contributed to the S]p«d cdT that education 
which it is our object to promote. 

51. The consideratioD of the impo($sdbility of 
O^xemment alone doin«r all that must be done in 
fj^fder to provide adequate means for the education 
of the natires of India, and of the ready assistance 
which may be derived from efforts which have 
hitherto receiTed but little encouragement from the 
State, has led us to the natural conclusion that the 

eflfectual method of providing tor the wants 
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of India in this respect will be to combine with 
the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of the 
educated and wealthy natives of India, and of 
other benevolent persons. 

52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in 
India the system of grants in aid, which has been 
carried out in this country with very great success ; 
and we confidently anticipate, by thus drawing 
support from local resources, in addition to contri- 
butions from the State, a far more rapid progress 
of education than would follow a mere increase ot 
expenditure by the Government ; while it possesses 
the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of 
reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes, which is of itself of no mean im- 
portance to the well-being of a nation. 

53. The system of grants in aid which we pro- 
pose to establish in India will be based on an 
entire abstinence from interference with the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted. 
Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of 
each particular district, as compared with others, 
and the funds at the disposal of Government may 
render it possible) to all schools which impart a 
good secular education, provided that they are 
under adequate local management (by the term 
" local management," we understand one or more 
persons, such as private patrons, voluntary sub- 
scribers, or the trustees of endowments, who will 
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undertake the general superintendence of the 
school, and be answerable for its permanence for 
some given time) ; and provided also that their 
managers consent that the schools shall be subject 
to Government inspection, and agree to any condi- 
tions which may be laid down for the regulation of 
such grants. 

54. It has been found by experience, in this and 
in other countries, that not only is an entirely 
gratuitous education valued far less by those who 
receive it than one for which some payment, how- 
ever small, is made, but that the payment induces 
a more regular attendance, and greater exertion, on 
the part of the pupils ; and, for this reason, as 
well as because school fees themselves, insignificant 
as they may be in each individual instance, will, 
in the aggregate, when applied to the support of 
a better class of masters, become of very consider- 
able importance, we desire that grants in aid shall, 
as a general principle, be made to such schools 
only (with the exception of normal schools) as 
require some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

55. Careful consideration will be required in 
framing rules for the administration of the grants ; 
and the same course should be adopted in Indi^ 
which has been pursued with obvious advantage 
by the Committee of Council here, namely, to 
appropriate the grants to specific objects, and not 
(except, perhaps, in the case of normal schools) to 
apply them in the form of simple contributions in 
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aid of the general expenses of a school. The 
augraentation of the salaries of the head teachers, 
and the supply of junior teachers, will probably be 
found in India, as with us, to be the most impor- 
tant objects to which the grants can ordinarily be 
appropriated. The foundation, or assistance in the 
foundation, of scholarships for candidates from 
lower schools, will also be a proper object for the 
application of grants in aid. In some cases, 
assistance towards erecting, or repairing, a school, 
or the provision of an adequate supply of school 
books, may be required ; but the appropriation of 
the grant in each particular instance should be 
regulated by the peculiar circumstances of each 
school and district. 

56. The amount, and continuance of the assist- 
ance given will depend upon the periodical reports 
of inspectors, who will be selected with special 
reference to their posse5>siug the confidence of (he 
native communities. In their periodical inspec- 
tions, no notice whatsoever should be taken by 
them of the religious doctrines which may be 
taught in any school ; and their duty should be 
strictly confined to ascertaining whether the secular 
knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to con- 
sideration in the distribution of the sum which 
will be applied to grants in aid. They should also 
assist in the establishment of schools, by their 
advice, wherever they may have opportunities of 
doing so. 
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57. We confide the practical adaptation of the 
general principles we have laid down as to grants 
in aid to your discretion, aided by the educational 
departments of the diflPerent Presidencies. In 
carrying into effect our views, which apply alike to 
all schools and institutions, whether male or female, 
Anglo- vernacular or vernacular, it is of the greatest 
importance that the conditions under which schools 
will be asisisted should be clearly and publicly placed 
before the natives of India. For this purpose 
(government notifications should be drawn up, and 
promulgated, in the difierent vernacular languages. 
It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality on which 
the grants will be awarded ; and care should be 
taken to avoid holding out expectations which, 
from any cause, may be liable to disappointment. 

58. There will be little difficulty in the applica- 
tion of this system of grants in aid to the higher 
order of places of instruction in India in which 
English is at present the medium of education. 

59. Grants in aid will also at once give assist- 
ance to all such Anglo-vernacular and vernacular 
schools as impart a good elementary education; 
but we fear that the number of this class of schools 
is at present inconsiderable, and that such as are 
in existence require great improvement. 

60. A more minute and constant local super- 
vision than would accompany the general system of 
grants in aid will be necessary in order to raise the 
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character of the "indigenous schools," which are, 
at present, not only very inefficient in quality, but 
of exceedingly precarious duration, as is amply 
shown by the statistics collected by Mr. Adam in 
Bengal and Behar, and from the very important 
information we have received of late years from 
the North-western Provinces. In organizing such 
a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to 
the manner in which the operations of Mr. Eeid 
have been conducted in the North-western Pro- 
vinces, and to the instructions given by him to 
the zillah and pergunnah visitors, and contained in 
the Appendix to his First Eeport. 

61. We desire to see local management under 
Government inspection, and assisted by grants in 
aid, taken advantage of wherever it is possible to 
do so, and that no Government colleges or schools 
shall be founded, for the future, in any district 
where a sufficient number of institutions exist, 
capable, with assistance from the State, of supply- 
ing the local demand for education. But, in order 
fully to carry out the views we have expressed with 
regard to the adequate provision of schools through- 
out the country, it will probably be necessarj^ for 
some years, to supply the wants of particular parts 
of India by the establishment, temporary support, 
and management of places of education of every 
class in districts where there is little or no prospect 
of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, 
but where, nevertheless, they are urgently required. 
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62. We look forward* to the time when any 
general system of education entirely provided by 

* This section (62) is of course the cheval de hataille of 
the opponents of the State Colleges. The phrase adopted 
by the General Conncil of Education and by most writers on 
their side of the question, " the Abolition or transference of 
Government Colleges and High Schools in India," is obviously 
meant as a gloss on one of the phrases of this section I 
believe it to be a gloss that entirely changes the meaning of 
the original ; and I will endeavour to prove this. 

The Despatch looks forward " to the time when any general 
system of education entirely provided by Government may 
be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system of 
grants in aid." That expectation has long since been realized 
in every province of India — more completely in the more ad- 
vanced provinces, such as Bengal — ^less completely, but still 
very largely, in more backward provinces. There are now in 
Bengal 303 Colleges and Schools supported by Government ; 
there are 40,490 aided Colleges and Schools. The Govern- 
ment expenditure on education in Bengal during the past 
year has been Rs. 22,64,000 ; the contributions from fees and 
private sources amounted to Rs. 28,56,000 ! It will hardly 
be maintained that this is anything like a ^^ general system of 
education entirely maintained by Government." 

The Despatch further looks forward to the time " when 
many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or trans- 
ferred to the management of local bodies under the control 
of, and aided by, the State." Now, many people will be sur- 
prised to find that the sentence I have here quoted is the 
only one (except a cursory reference in section 86) in the 
whole Despatch that can, by any stress of interpretation, be 
held to give even a shadow of foundation for the theories of 
the abolitionists ; and a careful examination of the context 
will show (1) that no reference whatever is here made or 
intended to the State Colleges, and (2) that no other educa- 
tional institution of any kind is to be abandoned or trans- 
feiTed unless its place can be fully and adequately supplied. 
The authors of the Despatch distinctly say, in the very next 
sentence, " it is far from our wish to check the spread of 
education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a 
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Groverament may be discontinued, with the gradual 
advance of the system of grants in aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, 
especially those of the higher order, may be safely 
closed, or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by, the 
State. But it is far from our wish to check the 
spread of education in the slightest degree by the 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; 

single school" They say nothing whatever, in this connec- 
tion, of the Colleges. I shall show, in chapter vii., that the 
exact fonctions of the State Colleges cannot posBiblj he fully 
and adequately performed by institutions conducted or con- 
trolled in any other way ; but whether this be admitted or 
not, I am fully convinced that the whole wording of the 
section points, not to any radical and violent change in our 
system of high education, such as would be involved in the 
adoption of the " abolition or transference " scheme en hloc — 
but to the gradual enlistment of local management and local 
contributions (entire local control is distinctly barred) for 
such schools " of the higher order " as may fairly be com- 
mended (and are already often commended) to the attention 
of municipalities or district educational committees. Such a 
natural and progressive development of the grant-in-aid 
system was wisely and justly anticipated by the authors of 
the Despatch in these sentences; such a development has 
already been taking place, and will doubtless proceed further. 
But it is absurd to suppose that a violent and disastrous 
revolution, such as that proposed by Mr. Howell and the 
General Council on Education, was contemplated in the ex- 
ceedingly cautious words whose meaning has been so marvel- 
lously exaggerated and distorted. Every other important 
change that is proposed in the Despatch is discussed and 
explained in the clearest terms and at great length ; and yet 
the abolitionists support a proposal of the gravest importance 
on a single sentence, which even they must admit to be (to 
say the least of it) of doubtful application to the case in 
point. 
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and we, therefore, entirely confide in your dis- 
cretion, and in that of the different local authorities, 
while keeping this object steadily in view, to act 
with caution, and to be guided by special refer- 
ence to the particular circumstances which affect the 
demand for education in different parts of India. 

63. The system of free and stipendiary scholar- 
ships, to which we have already more than once 
referred as a connecting link between the different 
grades of educational institutions, will require some 
revision and extension in carrying out our enlarged 
educational plan. We wish to see the object pro- 
posed by Lord Auckland, in 1839, "of connecting 
the zillah schools with the central colleges, by at- 
taching to the latter scholarships to which the 
best scholars of the former might be eligible," 
more fully carried out ; and also, as the measures 
we now propose assume an organized form, that 
the same system may be adopted with regard to 
schools of a lower description, and that the best 
pupils of the inferior schools shall be provided for 
by means of scholarships in schools of a higher 
order, so that superior talent in every class may 
receive that encouragement and development which 
it deserves. The amount of the stipendiary 
scholarships should be fixed at such a sum as may 
be considered sufficient for the maintenance of the 
holders of them at the colleges or schools to which 
they are attached, and which may often be at a dis- 
tance from the home of the students. We think 
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it desirable that this system of scholarships should 
be carried out, not only in connection with those 
places of education which are under the immediate 
superintendence of the State, but in all educational 
institutions which will now be brought into our 
general system. 

64. We are, at the same time, of opinion that 
the expenditure upon existing Government scholar- 
ships, other than those to which we have referred, 
which amounts to a considerable sum, should be 
gradually reduced, with the requisite regard for the 
claims of the present holders of them. The en- 
couragement of young men of ability, but of slender 
means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both 
useful and benevolent, and we have no wish to 
interfere with the private endowments which have 
been devoted to so laudable an object, or to with- 
draw the additions which may have been made by 
us to any such endowments. But the funds at the 
disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt 
the expediency of applying them to the encourage- 
ment of the acquisition of learning, by means of 
stipends which not only far exceed the cost of the 
maintenance of the student, but in many cases are 
above what he could reasonably expect to gain on 
entering the public service, or any of the active 
professions of life.* 

* Here we have, obviously, the " artificial stimulus '* 
referred to in section 40. It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
this " artificial stimulus " has long ago been withdrawn. 
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65. We shall, however, offer encouragfemeDts to 
education which will tend to more practical results 
than those scholarships. By giving to persons 
who possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the 
requisite standard of acquirements, and who are 
willing to devote themselves to the profession of 
schoolmaster, moderate monthly allowances for 
their support during the time which it may be 
requisite for them to pass in normal schools, or 
classes, in order to acquire the necessary training, 
we shall assist many deserving students to qualify 
themselves for a career of practical usefulness, and 
one which shall secure them an honourable compe- 
tence through life. We are also of opinion, that 
admission to places of instruction, which, like the 
medical and engineering colleges, are maintained 
by the State, for the purpose of educating persons 
for special employments under Government, might 
be made the rewards of industry and ability, and 
thus supply a practical encouragement to general 
education, similar to that which will be afforded by 
the educational service. 

66. The establishment of universities will offer 
considerable further inducements for the aittain- 
ment of high proficiency, and thus supply the 
place of the present senior scholarships, with this 
additional advantage, that a greater number of 
subjects in which distinction can be gained will be 
offered to the choice of students than can be com- 
prised in one uniform examination for a scholarship, 
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and that their studies will thus be practically 
directed into channels which will aid them in the 
different professions of life which they may after- 
wards adopt. 

G7. In England, when systematic attempts began 
to be made for the improvement of education, one 
of the chief defects was found to be the insuflBcient 
number of qualified schoolmasters, and the imper- 
fect method of teaching which prevailed. This 
led to the foundation of normal and model schools 
for the training of masters, and the exemplification 
of the best methods for the organization, disci- 
pline, and instruction of elementary schools. This 
deficiency has been the more palpably felt in India, 
as the difficulty of finding persons properly edu- 
cated for the work of tuition is greater ; and we 
desire to see the establishment, with as little delay 
as possible, of training schools, and classes for 
masters, in each Presidency in India. It will pro- 
bably be found that some of the existing institu- 
tions may be adapted, wholly or partially, to this 
purpose, with less difficulty than would attend the 
establishment of entirely new schools. 

68. We cannot do better than refer you to the 
plan which has been adopted in Great Britain for 
this object, and which appears to us to be capable 
of easy adaptation to India. It mainly consists, as 
you will perceive on reference to the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council, copies of which we 
enclose, in the selection and stipend of pupil teach- 
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ers (awarding a small payment to the masters of 
the schools in which they are employed, for their 
instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate 
removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools ; 
the issue to them of certificates on the completion 
of their training in those normal schools ; and in 
securing to them a suflBcient salary when they are 
afterwards employed as schoolmasters. This system 
should be carried out in India, both in the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools, and, by means of grants 
in aid, in all institutions which are brought under 
Government inspection. The amount of the stipends 
to pupil teachers and students at normal schools 
should be fixed with great care. The former should 
receive moderate allowances rather above the sum 
which they would earn if they left school, and the 
stipends to the latter should be regulated by the 
same principle which we have laid down with 
respect to scholarships. 

69. You will be called upon, in carrying these 
measures into effect, to take into consideration the 
position and prospects of the numerous class of 
natives of India who are ready to undertake the 
important duty of educating their fellow-country- 
men. The late extension of the pension regula- 
tions of 1831 to the educational service may re- 
quire to be adapted to the revised regulations in 
this respect ; and our wish is that the profession of 
schoolmaster may, for the future, afford induce- 
ments to the natives of India such as are held out 
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in other branches of the public service.* The 
provision of such a class of schoolmasters as we 
wish to see must be a work of time; and, in 
encouraging the " indigenous schools/' our present 
aim should be to improve the teachers whom we 
find in possession, and to take care not to provoke 
the hostility of this class of persons, whose influ- 
ence is so great over the minds of the lower classes, 
by superseding them where it is possible to avoid 
it. They should, moreover, be encouraged to at- 
tend the normal schools and classes which may 
hereafter be instituted for this class of teachers. 

70. Equal in importance to the training of 
schoolmasters is the provision of vernacular school 
books, which shall provide European information 
to be the object of study in the lower classes of 
schools. Something has, no doubt, been done, of 
late years, towards this end, but more still remains 
to be done ; and we believe that deficiencies might 
be readily and speedily supplied by the adoption of 
a course recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone in 
1825, namely, " That the best translations of par- 
ticular books, or the best elementary treatises in 
specified languages, should be advertised for, and 
liberally rewarded/'f 

• This pledge lias never been fulfilled ; and I hope that Lord 
Ripon's commission will bravely call attention to the fact. 

t In the year 1874, Mr. C. B. Clarke, M.A. (Fellow of 
Qneen*s College, Cambridge, and Senior Inspector of schools 
in Bengal), and I brought out a series of Bengali translations 
of some of the best English text-books at our own expense 

E 
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71. The aim should be, in compilations, and 
original compositions (to quote from one of Mr. 
Adam's valuable reports upon the state of educa- 
tion in Bengal), '' Not to translate European works 
into the words and idioms of the native languages, 
but so to combine the substance of European know- 
ledge with native forms of thought and sentiment 
as to render the school books useful and attractive." 
We also refer with pleasure upon this point to 
some valuable observations by Mr. Reid, in his 
report which we have quoted before, more espe- 
cially as regards instruction in geography. It is 
obvious that the local peculiarities of different 
parts of India render it necessary that the elass- 
books in each should be specially adapted to the 
feelings, sympathies, and histoiy of the people ; and 
we will only further remark upon this subject, that 
the Oriental colleges, besides generally tending, as 
we have before observed, to the enrichment of the 
vernacular languages, may, we think, be made of 
great use in the translation of scientific works into 

and risk. We procnred from Messrs. Macmillan the run of 
their unrivalled list of text-books. We obtained the assist- 
ance of the most accomplished Bengali scholars that were 
available as translators. We published such undeniable 
authorities as Roscoe's Chemistry, Todhunter's Mensuration, 
etc. Mr. Elphinstone's recommendation has certainly not 
been carried out in our case ; for the net result of our little 
venture has been the loss of more than E»s. 4,000. I mention 
this, not in any complaining spirit, but as an illustration 
of the difficulties that sometimes beset even the most care- 
fully-considered plans of reform. 
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those languages, as has already been done to 
some extent in the Delhi, Benares, and Poonah 
colleges. 

72. We have always been of opinion that the 
spread of education in India will produce a greater 
eflSciency in all branches of administration, by 
enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent 
and trustworthy persons in every department of 
Government ; and, on the other hand, we believe 
that the numerous vacancies of different kinds 
which have constantly to be filled up, may afford a 
great stimulus to education. The first object must 
be to select persons properly qualified to fill these 
situations ; secondary to this is the consideration 
how far they may be so distributed as to encourage 
popular education. 

73. The resolutions of our Governor-general in 
Council of the 10th of October, 1844, gave a 
general preference to well educated over uneducated 
men in the admissions to the public service. We 
perceive, with much satisfaction, both from returns 
which we have recently received of the persons 
appointed since that year in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of Bengal, as well as from the educational 
reports from different parts of India, that a very 
considerable number of educated men have been 
employed under Government of late years ; and 
we understand that it is often not so much the 
want of Government employment as the want of 
properly qualified persons to be employed by 

£ 2 
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Government, which is felt, at the present time, in 
many parts of India. 

74. We shall not enter upon the causes which, 
as we foresaw, have led to the failure of that part 
of the resolutions which provided for the annual 
submission to Government of lists of meritorious 
students. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe that no more than forty-six persons 
have been gazetted in Bengal up to this time, all 
of whom were students in the Government col- 
leges. In the last year for which we have returns 
(1852), only two persons were so distinguished; 
and we can readily believe, with the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young 
men who have passed a difficult examination in the 
highest branches of philosophy and mathematics, 
are naturally disinclined to accept such employment 
as persons who intend to make the public service 
their profession must necessarily commence with. 

75. The necessity for any such lists will be done 
away with by the establishment of universities, as 
the acquisition of a degree, and still more the attain- 
ment of university distinctions, will bring highly 
educated young men under the notice of Govern- 
ment. The resolutions in question will, therefore, 
require revision so as to adapt them practically to 
carry out our views upon this subject. What we 
desire is, that, where the other qualifications of 
the candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment are equal, a person who has received a good 
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education, irrespective of the place or manner in 
which it may have been acquired, should be 
preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in 
lower situations, a man who can read and write 
be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally 
eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of 
examinations where practicable, to be simply and 
entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for the 
special duties of the various departments in which 
they are seeking employment, as has been the case 
in the Bombay Presidency. We confidently com- 
mit the encouragement of educated in preference 
to uneducated men to the different oflScers who 
are responsible for their selection ; and we cannot 
interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole 
responsibilit3^ 

77. We are san<;uine enouiih to believe that some 
effect has already been produced by the improved 
education of the public service in India. The 
ability and integrity of a large and increasing 
number of the native judges, to whom the greater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now com- 
mitted, and the high estimation in which many 
among them are held by their fellow-countrymen, 
is, in our opinion, much to be attributed to the 
progress of education among these officers, and to 
their adoption along with it of that high moral 
tone which pervades the general literature of 
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Europe, Nor is it among the higher oflScers alone 
that we have direct evidence of the advantage 
which the public derives from the employment of 
educated men. We quote from the last Report 
of the Dacca College with particular satisfaction, 
as we are aware that much of the happiness of the 
people of India depends upon the honesty of the 
officers of police : — " The best possible evidence 
has been furnished," says the local committee, 
" that some of the ex-students of the college of 
Dacca have completely succeeded in the arduous 
office of darogha. Krishna Ohunder Dutt, em- 
ployed as a darogha under the magistrate of 
Howrah, in particular, is recommended for pro- 
motion, as having gained the respect and applause 
of all classes, who, though they may not practise, 
yet know how to admire, real honesty and integrity 
of purpose."* 

78. But, however large the number of appoint- 
ments under Government may be, the views of 
the natives of India should be directed to the far 
wider and more important sphere of usefulness and 
advantage which a liberal education lays open to 
them ; and such practical benefits arising from 
improved knowledge should be constantly im- 
pressed upon them by those who know their feel- 

• I Bhonld mncli like to know how Dr. Murdoch and the 
General Council on Education harmonise section ^1 with 
their bold statements about the immorality, disloyalty, &c,, 
of the students educated in our State Colleges. On this 
point see chapter iv. 
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ings, and have influence or authority to advise or 
direct their eflbrts. We refer, as an example in 
this respect, with mingled pleasure and regret, to 
the eloquent addresses delivered by the late Mr. 
Bethune, when President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, to the students of the Kishnagur and Dacca 
Colleges. 

79. There are some other points connected with 
the general subject of education in India upon 
which we will now briefly remark. We have 
always regarded with special interest those educa- 
tional institutions which have been directed to- 
wards training up the natives of India to particular 
professions, both with a view to their useful em- 
ployment in the public service, and to enable them 
to pursue active and profitable occupations in life. 
The medical colleges in different parts of India 
have proved that, in despite of diflBculties which 
appeared at first sight to be insurmountable, the 
highest attainments in medicine and surgery are 
within the reach of educated natives of India : we 
shall be ready to aid in the establishment and sup- 
port of such places of instruction as the medical 
colleges of Calcutta and Bombay, in other parts of 
India. We have already alluded to the manner in 
which students should be supplied to these colleges, 
as well as to those for the training of civil 
engineers. 

80. The success of the Thomason College ot 
Civil Engineering at Eoorkee has shown that, for 
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the purpose of training up persons capable of carry- 
ing out the great works which are in progress 
under Government throughout India, and to 
qualify the natives of India for the exercise of a 
profession which, now that the system of railways 
and public works is being rapidly extended, will 
afford an opening for a very large number of per- 
sons, it is expedient that similar places for practi- 
cal instruction in civil engineering should be estab- 
lished in other parts of India, and especially in 
the Presidency of Madras, where works of irriga- 
tion are so essential, not only to the prosperity of 
the country, but to the very existence of the people 
in times of drought and scarcity. The subject has 
been prominently brought under your notice in the 
recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners 
for the different Presidencies ; and we trust that 
immediate measures will be taken to supply a defi- 
ciency which is, at present, but too apparent. 

81. We may notice, in connection with these two 
classes of institutions of an essentially practical 
character, the schools of industry and design, which 
have been set on foot from time to time in different 
parts of India. We have lately received a very 
encouraging report of that established by Dr. 
Hunter in Madras ; and we have also been in- 
formed that Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, with his 
accustomed munificence, has offered to lay out a 
very considerable sum upon a like school in Bom- 
bay. Such institutions as these will, in the end, 
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be self-supporting ; but we are ready to assist in 
their establishment by grants in aid for the supply 
of models, and other assistance which they may 
advantageously derive from the increased attention 
which has been paid of late years to such subjects 
in this country. We enclose you the copy of a 
report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave 
upon the progress of the Madras school, which may 
prove of great value in guiding the eflforts of the 
promoters of any similar institutions which may 
hereafter be established in India. We have also 
perceived with satisfaction, that the attention of 
the Council of Education in Calcutta has been 
lately directed to the subject of attaching to each 
zillah school the means of teaching practical agri- 
culture; for there is, as Dr. Mouat most truly 
observes, "no single advantage that could be 
aflbrded to the vast rural population of India that 
would equal the introduction of an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture." 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomedan 
population to acquire European knowledge has 
given us much satisfaction. We perceive that the 
Council of Education of Bengal has this subject 
under consideration, and we shall receive with 
favour any proposition which may appear to you 
to be likely to supply the wants of so large a por- 
tion of the natives of India. 

83. The importance of female education in India 
cannot be overrated ; and we have observed with 
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pleasure the evidence which is now afforded of an 
increased desire on the part of many of the natives 
of India to give a good education to their daughters. 
By this means a far greater proportional impulse 
is imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men. We 
have already observed that schools for females are 
included among those to which grants in aid may 
be given ; and we cannot refrain from expressing 
our cordial sympathy with the efforts which are 
being made in this direction. Our Governor- 
general in Council has declared, in a communica- 
tion to the Government of Bengal, that the 
Government ought to give to native female educa- 
tion in India its frank and cordial support; in 
this we heartily concur, and we especially approve 
of the bestowal of marks of honour upon such 
native gentlemen as Eao Bahadur Magaubhai 
Karramchand, who devoted 20,000 rupees to the 
foundation of two native female schools in Ahmed- 
abad, as by such means our desire for the extension 
of female education becomes generally known. 

84. Considerable misapprehension appears to 
exist as to our views with respect to religious in- 
struction in the Government institutions. Those 
institutions were founded for the benefit of the 
whole population of India ; and, in order to effect 
their object, it was, and is, indispensable that the 
education conveyed in them should be exclusively 
secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in 
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the libraries of the colleges and schools, and the 
pupils are able freely to consult it. This is as it 
should be ; and, moreover, we have no desire to 
prevent, or to discourage, any explanations which 
the pupils may, of their own free-will, ask from 
their masters upon the subject of the Christian 
religion, provided that such information be given 
out of school hours. Such instruction being en- 
tirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary, in 
order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an inten- 
tion on our part to make use of the influence of 
Government for the purpose of proselytism, that 
no notice shall be taken of it by the inspectors in 
their periodical visits. 

85. Having now finished the sketch that we 
proposed to give of the scheme for the encourage- 
ment of education in India, which we desire to see 
gradually brought into operation, we proceed to 
make some observations upon the state of educa- 
tion in the several Presidencies, and to point out 
the parts of our general plan which are most 
deficient in each. 

86. In Bengal, education through the medium 
of the English language has arrived at a higher 
point than in any other part of India. We are 
glad to receive constant evidence of an increasing 
demand for such an education, and of the readiness 
of the natives of different districts to exert them- 
selves for the sake of obtaining it. There are now 
five Government Anglo-vernacular colleges ; and 
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zillah schools have been established in nearly every 
district. We confidently expect that the intro- 
duction of the system of grants in aid will very 
largely increase the number of schools of a superior 
order; and we hope that, before long, sufl&cient 
provision may be found to exist in many parts of 
the country for the education of the middle and 
higher classes, independent of the Government 
institutions, which may then be closed, as has been 
already the case in Burdwan, in consequence of the 
enlightened conduct of the Eaja of Burdwan, or 
they may be transferred to local management.* 

87. Very little has, however, been hitherto done 
in Bengal for the education of the mass of the 
people, especially for their instruction through the 
medium of the vernacular languages. A few 
vernacular schools were founded by Government 
in 1844, of which only thirty-three now remain, 
with 1,400 pupils, and, upon their transfer, in 
April, 1852, from the charge of the Board of 
Revenue to that of the Council of Education, it 

• If tnere were any donbt in section 62, as to the kind 
of educational institntions that might be closed on the pro- 
vision of adequate substitutes, there can be none here. For 
we are distinctly told that the increase expected is in 
*' schools of a superior order," for the " education of the 
middle and higher classes," such as the Baja of Burdwan's 
school, which is (fortunately for the correct interpretation 
of the passage) mentioned by name. The contingency con- 
templated is obviously the same as that thought of in section 
62 ; and yet we hear nothing of this parallel passage from 
those who wish to interpret section 62 as favouring the 
" abolition or transference " of the State Colleges. 
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appeared that " they were in a languishing state, 
and had not fulfilled the expectations formed on 
their establishment."* 

88. We have perused, with considerable interest, 
the report of Mr. Robinson, Inspector of the Assam 
schools, of which there appear to be seventy-four, 
with upwards of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Robinson's 
suggestions for the improvement of the system 
under which they are now managed appear to us 
to be worthy of consideration, and to approach 
very nearly to the principles upon which vernacular 
education has been encouraged in the North- 
western Provinces. We shall be prepared to sanc- 
tion such measures as you may approve of, to carry 
out Mr. Robinson's views. 

89. But the attention of the Government of 
Bengal should be seriously directed to the con- 
sideration of some plan for the encouragement of 
indigenous schools, and for the education of the 
lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason 
in the North-western Provinces, may bring the 
benefits of education practically before them, and 
assist and direct their efforts. We are aware that 
the object held out by the Government of Agra 
to induce the agricultural classes to improve their 
education does not exist in Bengal ; but we cannot 

* Contrast this with the returns for 1881-82 : 36,002 
primary schools aided by Government, with 618,328 pnpils ! 
And yet we are told that primary education has been 
neglected ! The promoters of the agitation must be sadly 
at fault for want of a good " cry." 
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doubt that there may be found other similar solid 
advantages attending elementary knowledge, which 
can be plainly and practically made apparent to the 
understandings and interests of the lower classes 
of Bengal. 

90. We perceive that the scheme of study pur- 
sued in the Oriental colleges of Bengal is under 
the consideration of the Council of Education, and 
it appears that they are in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. We have already sufficiently indicated our 
views as to those colleges, and we should be glad 
to see them placed upon such a footing as may 
make them of greater practical utility. The 
points which you have referred to us, in your letter 
of the 5th of Mav, relative to the establishment of 
a Presidency College at Calcutta, will form the 
subject of a separate communication. 

91. In the North-western Provinces the demand 
for education is so limited by circumstances fully 
detailed by the Lieutenant-governor in one of his 
early reports, that it will probably be long before 
private efforts will become energetic enough to 
supply the place of the establishment, support, and 
management by Government, of places of instruc- 
tion of the highest grade, where there may be a 
sufficient reason for their institution. 

92. At the same time, the system for the pro- 
motion of general education throughout the coun- 
try, by means of the inspection and encourage- 
ment of indigenous schools, has laid the founda- 
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tion of a great advancement in the education of 
the lower classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, 
from statistical information, the lamentable state 
of ignorance in which the people were sunk, while 
the registration of land, which is necessary under 
the revenue settlement of the North-western Pro- 
vinces, appeared to him to offer the stimulus of a 
direct interest for the acquisition of so much know- 
ledge, at least of reading and writing, of the 
simple rules of arithmetic, and of land measure- 
ment, as would enable each man to look after his 
own rights. 

93. He therefore organized a system of en- 
couragement of indigenous schools, by means of a 
constant inspection by zillah and pergunnah 
visitors, under the superintendence of a visitor- 
general ; while, at the head-quarters of each tah- 
sildar, a school was established for the purpose of 
teaching " reading and writing the vernacular lan- 
guages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts, and the 
mensuration of land." A school-house is provided 
by Government, and the masters of the Tahsili 
schools receive a small salary, and are further 
entitled to the tuition fees paid by the pupils, of 
whom none are educated gratuitously, except " on 
recommendations given by village schoolmasters 
who may be on the visitors' list." A certain sum 
is annually allotted to each zillah for the reward 
of deserving teachers and scholars ; and the atten- 
tion of the visitor-general was expressly directed 
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to the preparation of elementary school-books in 
the vernacular languages, which are sold through 
the agency of the ziUah and the pergunnah visitors. 
We shall be prepared to sanction the gradual ex- 
tension of some such system as this to the other 
districts of the Agra Presidency, and we have 
already referred to it as the model by which the 
efforts of other Presidencies for the same object 
should be guided. 

94. In the Presidency of Bombay the character 
of the education conveyed in the Anglo-vernacular 
colleges is almost, if not quite, equal to that in 
Bengal ; and the Elphinstone Institution is an 
instance of a college conducted in the main upon 
the principle of grant in aid, which we desire to 
see more extensively carried out. Considerable 
attention has also been paid in Bombay to educa- 
tion through the medium of the vernacular lan- 
guages. It appears that 210 vernacular schools 
are under the management of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that the number of pupils attending 
them is more than 12,000. There are three in- 
spectors of the district schools, one of whom 
(Mahadeo Govind Shastri) is a native of India. 
The schools are reported to be improving, and 
masters trained in the Government colleges have 
been recently appointed to some of them with the 
happiest effects. These results are very creditable 
to the Presidency of Bombay ; and we trust that 
each Government school will now be made a 
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centre from which the indigenous schools of 
the adjacent districts may be inspected and en- 
couraged. 

95. As the new revenue settlement is extended 
in the Bombay Presidency, there will, we appre- 
hend, be found an inducement precisely similar to 
that which has been taken advantage of by Mr. 
Thomason, to make it the interest of the agricul- 
tural classes to acquire so much knowledge as will 
enable them to check the returns of the village 
accountants. We have leamt with satisfaction 
that the subject of gradually making some educa- 
tional qualification necessary to the confirmation 
of these hereditary officers is under the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bombay, and that a 
practical educational test is now insisted upon for 
persons employed in many offices under Govern- 
ment. 

96. In Madras, where little has yet been done 
by Government to promote the education of the 
mass of the people, we can only remark with satis- 
faction that the educational eSbrts of Christian 
missionaries have been more successful among the 
Tamul population than in any other part of India ; 
and that the Presidency of Madras offers a fair 
field for the adoption of our scheme of education 
in its integrity, by founding Government Anglo- 
vernacular institutions only where no such places 
of instruction at present exist, which might, by 
grants in aid and other assistance, adequately 

F 
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supply the educational wants of the people. We 
also perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel 
Eliott, in a recent and most able minute upon 
the subject of education, has stated that Mr. 
Thomason's plan for the encouragement of indi- 
genous schools might readily be introduced into 
the Madras Presidency, where the Ryotwari settle- 
ment oflfers a similar practical inducement to 
the people for the acquisition of elementary know- 
ledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations 
which we think it is necessary to address to you 
upon the subject of the education of the natives 
of India. We have declared that our object is to 
extend European knowledge throughout all classes 
of the people. We have shown that this object 
must be effected by means of the English language 
in the higher branches of instruction, and by that 
of the vernacular languages of India to the great 
mass of the people. We have directed such, a 
system of general superintendence and inspection 
by Grovernment to be established, as will, if pro- 
perly carried out, give efficiency and uniformity to 
your efforts. We propose by the institution of 
universities to provide the highest test and en- 
couragement of a liberal education. By sanctioning 
grants in aid of private efforts, we hope to call to 
the assistance of Grovernment private exertions and 
private liberality. The higher classes will now be 
gradually called upon to depend more upon them- 
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selves ; and your attention has been more especially 
directed to the education of the middle and lower 
classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools 
for this purpose, and by means of a careful en- 
couragement of the native schools which exist, 
and have existed from time immemorial, in every 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot in 
some degree be made available to the end we 
have in view. We have noticed some particular 
points connected with education, and we have 
reviewed the condition of the difierent Presi- 
dencies in this respect, with a desire to point 
out what should be imitated, and what is wanting, 
in each. 

98. We have onlv to add, in conclusion, that we 
commit this subject to you with a sincere belief 
that you will cordially co-operate with us in 
endeavouring to eflfect the great object we have in 
hand, and that we desire it should be authorita- 
tively communicated to the principal officers of 
every district in India, that henceforth they 
are to consider it to be an important part of 
their duty, not only in that social intercourse 
with the natives of India, which we always learn 
with pleasure that they maintain, but also with 
all the influence of their high position, to aid 
in the extension of education, and to support 
the inspectors of schools by every means in their 
power. 

99. We believe that the measures we have 
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determined upon are calculated to extend the 
benefits of education throughout India; but, at 
the same time, we must add that we are not 
sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even 
speedy, results to follow from their adoption. To 
imbue a vast, and ignorant, population with a 
general desire for knowledge, and to take advantage 
of that desire when excited to improve the means 
for diffusing education amongst them, must be a 
work of many years ; which, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, may largely conduce to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the natives 
of India. 

100. As a Government, we can do no more than 
direct the efforts of the people, and aid them 
wherever they appear to require most assistance. 
The result depends more upon them than upon us ; 
and although we are fully aware that the measures 
we have now adopted will involve in the end a 
much larger expenditure upon education from the 
revenues of India, or, in other words, from the 
taxation of the people of India, than is at present 
so applied, we are convinced, with Sir Thomas 
Munro, in words used many years since, that any 
expense which may be incurred for this object, 
*' will be amply repaid by the improvement of the 
country ; for the general diffusion of knowledge is 
inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by 
increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of 
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life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the grow- 
ing prosperity of the people." 



We are, &c. 



(Signed) 



J. Oliphant. 
E. Macnaghten, 
C. Mills. 
E. Ellice. 
J. W. Hogg. 



W. J. Eastwick. 
E. 1). Mangles. 
J. P. Willoughby. 

J. II. ASTELL. 
E. CURRIE. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE EDUCATION DESPATCH OF 1859. 

The Eeverend James Johnston, in a Note affixed to 
a reprint of the despatch of 1854, says : — 

This important despatch, which was sent out to the Indian 
Government in 1854, by Sir Charles Wood (Visconnt Halifax), 
then President of the Board of Control, and was ratified, 
after the mntinj, by the despatch of Lord Stanley (Earl of 
Derby) in 1859, is still the great Charter of Education for 
India. It is reprinted by the " General Council on Educa- 
tion in India," for the purpose of showing how admirably it 
is fitted to meet the great want of that country — a healthful 
and liberal education. Their only regret is, that its rules 
have been so little applied to the general education of the 
poor, for which it was specially designed ; and that its prin- 
ciples have been, and still are, so largely departed from in 
regard to the higher education. And their great aim is, to 
press upon Government, both at home and in India, the im- 
portance of seeing to the faithful and adequate carrying out 
of its provisions. They will be glad to be joined by any 
friends of India, who approve of the despatch, and are desir- 
ous of assisting in their object. Names may be sent to the 
Secretary, the Rev. James Johnston, 7, Adam Street, Strand. 

I claim to be a " friend of India ;" I " approve of 
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the despatch ;" and I desire to " press upon Govern- 
ment, both at home and in India, the importance 
of seeing to the faithful and adequate carrying out 
of its provisions." So that, according to the test 
here imposed by the Secretary, I am eligible for 
admission to the " General Council on Education 
in India," May not the elasticity of the test have 
found room for some in the Council who are not 
altogether of Mr. Johnston's way of thinking in 
regard to high education ? 

I have quoted this Note^ because it shows that the 
** General Council on Education " are not unaware 
that the despatch of 1854 was not only " ratified," 
but also to some extent interpreted, by the despatch 
of 1859. All the pamphlets of the abolitionists 
quote Mr. Howell's interpretation, the ambiguity 
of which I have endeavoured to show at page 5. 
But I do not find them quoting the authoritative 
interpretation given by the despatch of 1859. 
Will it be believed that the latter despatch, in sum- 
marising the intentions of the earlier one, actually 
states one of its objects to be, " the maintenance of 
the existing Government Colleges and Schools of a 
high order, and the increase of their number when 
necessary " ? 

I have not been able to discover that the 
** General Council on Education in India " has re- 
printed the despatch of 1859. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

THE AGITATION AGAINST THE STATE COLLEGES. 

Thk agitation against the State Colleges has 
been based, in the first place, on the two assump- 
tions (1) that the great educational despatches of 
1854 and 1859 had ordered an abandonment of the 
direct connection of the State with the work of 
high education ; and (2) that the Education Depart- 
ments have not only disobeyed this order, but have 
mainly devoted their attention to the very form of 
education that was intended to be ostracised. I 
trust I have shown, in the last two chapters, that 
the first of these assumptions is proved to be 
baseless by an examination of the despatches them- 
selves. With regard to the second, a comparison 
of the educational statistics of the present day 
with those of the period of the despatch, will show 
that the Education Departments have struggled — 
so far as they have been permitted to do so by 
superior authority, and with the miserably inade- 
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quate funds put at their disposal — to maintain an 
equal pace of advance on all the various lines of 
educational activity. If they have seemed, to im- 
patient reformers who are anxious to find new 
spheres for their reforming energy, slow in the task 
of forcing primary education on the masses, it has 
mainly been (as I shall endeavour to prove here- 
after) because : (1) financial considerations, imposed 
from above, have absolutely forbidden a more rapid 
advance ; because (2) mere extension of such forms of 
instructions, recklessly undertaken in ignorance or 
disregard of actual needs — such as is asked for by 
not a few of the pseudo-reformers — is mischievous 
where it is not nugatory ; and (3) the vast extent 
of the field tends to obscure and render disappoint- 
ing, in the minds of those who are not familiar 
with the subject, progress quite as real as that 
which is more evident to the superficial observers 
in the smaller field of high education. In the case 
of a country like India, that is just awakening to 
the full sense of its multitudinous political, social, 
and material wants, the first and most conspicuous 
need is clearly that of a class of leaders and 
pioneers, such as can only be created by a good 
system of liberal education ; and the immense re- 
sults that are achieved by a few such men, naturally 
attract the attention of superficial observers to the 
success of that part of the education system that 
has produced them. But I must confess I do not 
understand how any unprejudiced and thoughtful 
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person — looking at the enormous endowments 
(often derived originally from State sources) of 
Oxford and Cambridge and our public schools — 
looking at the liberal grants annually made by 
Parliament to the Irish Colleges — looking, too, at 
the circumstances under which ancient endowments 
have been necessarily forgotten, or resumed, in 
India, and at the fact that Indian public opinion 
has always demanded Government encouragement 
of learning, so agreeable to Indian habit and cus- 
tom — can regard an annual grant of £92,000 to the 
colleges as either exorbitant in itself, or as an un- 
fair share of the £900,000 doled out by Govern- 
ment for the entire educational needs of the coun- 
try. Nor can I understand how such a person — 
looking at the vast areas and teeming populations 
in question, at the inadequacy of the funds allotted 
by Government, and at the comparatively modern 
origin of all educational effort in India — can regard 
results such as those recently shown, let us say, in 
the primary instruction of Bengal (more than 
618,000 boys at primary schools) as other than 
satisfactory, and exceedingly creditable to the 
ability and industry of the Department that has 
produced it. 

An examination of the recent publications of 
those who are conducting the agitation against the 
State Colleges, shows that they by no means con- 
fine themselves to the points I have noticed above. 
The most able and the most prominent writers on 
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the side of attack — who have taken the place that 
was occupied by Mr. A. P. Howell with such 
distinguished ability in the earlier phases of the 
agitation — have been the Eev. J. Johnston, as 
the representative of the "General Council on 
Education in India" (an Association numbering 
among its members some of the most venerated 
names among our missionaries and philanthro- 
pists) ; and Dr. John Murdoch, the " Indian 
Agent of the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society for India." * Dr. Murdoch quotes Mr. 
Hunter, C.I.E., the President of the Commission 
subsequently appointed by Lord Eipon, at almost 
every page, whilst Mr. Johnston relies chiefly on 
Mr. A. P. Howell and Mr. Miller, also members 
of the Commission : whence it seems very likely 
that these recent publications have had great 
influence in determining the constitution and 

* I trust that nothing written by me in this little work, 
may be taken to indicate anything bnt the ntmost respect 
for the motives of the esteemed gentlemen here named. 
Whilst I venture to differ most strongly from the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. A. P. Howell, it is impossible not to admire 
the ability with which he defends his position, and his obvious 
sincerity. I will frankly confess that the very mistaken 
estimate taken by Dr. Murdoch and Mr. Johnston (I am 
sure in ignorance of the facts) of the general character of 
State College students — of whom several generations in three 
of the largest Colleges in India have been my own pupils, and 
in a very large number of cases my esteemed and valued 
friends — has been read by me with very deep regret ; but 
I am confident that Dr. Murdoch and Mr. Johnston them- 
selves would be the first to feel sorrow for the mistakes 
made, if only the mistakes be proved to their satisfaction. 
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scope of the Commission. Now, Dr. Murdocli 
devotes twenty-seven pages at the beginning of 
his Education in India to a discussion of the 
alleged evil effects of English education ; and 
most of the rest of the book is taken up with 
praises of Mr. Hunter, and denunciations of the 
educated natives, of the Educational Departments, 
and of the school books for which those depart- 
ments are erroneously supposed to be responsible. 
Among the alleged " evil efifects of English educa- 
tion," Dr. Murdoch makes a large number of 
quotations to show that these include (1) self- 
conceit and rudeness, (2) disloyalty, (3) scepticism, 
(4) immorality. Many of these quotations are 
well known to me, having frequently done duty 
on former occasions ; and I have not known one 
that has not been indignantly repudiated, both by 
Indians and by their friends among the English 
of India. Some, too, are obviously vague, un- 
authenticated, and improbable ; for instance, — 

" A gentleman, who lived for many years near one of the 
principal np-conntry Government Colleges, says of the yonng 
men educated at it : * They despise and hate their " English 
conquerors, foreign rulers, proud tyrants,^^ for such are 
the terms they nse. 'Could Greece,' they say, 'resist a 
Xerxes ? What could India not do ? ' They demonstrate 
clearly that the Indians could in one night destroy all the 
English throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
An educated Hindustani, who had visited America, said to 
the writer, * We are so many and you are so few, that if each 
of us took a pinch of dust we could smother you.' " 
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" Mr. M. Gubbins shows this to be the natural effect of 
the Government system of education." 

And again : — 

" An * ex-student * mentions a teacher who used to swear 

* By ray God, if there is any.* It is said of two Government 
Professors, now dead, that they * diffused the principles of 
Tom Paine over a whole generation of yonth.* The effects 
produced by the letters of a living Principal of a Govern- 
ment College have been partly shown. It is well known to 
the students that some of the Government Professors are 
sceptical, and there is therefore a tendency to become their 

* disciples and admirers.' A Bombay Missionary, out itiner- 
ating, reports the following visit : — 

" * A Government school-teacher and a company of young 
men from the English school. They also denied the exist- 
ence of God, of sin, and of righteousness. Sad as it is to 
see so many of the educated men running off on this track, 
it is not surprising.' 
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In most of his other references to Indian cha- 
racter, whether as injured by '* tlie evil effects of 
English education," or otherwise, Dr. Murdoch 
seems to me to be exceedingly, though surely un- 
intentionally, unjust : — 

" As the effect of Government Education depends largely 
upon its religious teaching, at the risk of repetition, a 
summary may be given of what is suggested. 

" Atheism is undoubtedly spreading among Hindus. As 
already mentioned, the President of the Theosophical Society 
puts in the mouth of the Buddhists that * a personal God is 
only a gigantic shadow thrown upon the void of space by 
the imagination of ignorant men.' 
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" * Very choice American/ like that of Koot Hnmi, is 
found in a catechism prepared by the President of the 
Theosophical Society for the Buddhists of Ceylon." 

Here follows the quotation, given in the former 
extract, about the '* gigantic shadow ; " but surely, 
the opinions of an American visitor to India, who 
happens to be president of a Theosophical Society, 
are very irrelevant in such a discussion as that in 
which Dr. Murdoch is engaged? And the follow- 
ing sentiments seem to me not to savour of 
charity : — 

" Cnnning is everywhere the refuge of the weak against the 
strong. Undoubtedly the oppression to which the Hindus 
were subjected for many centuries, had an injurious effect 
upon the national character. 

" Purity.— Under this head one crying evil in India ought 
to be condemned. The use of language inexpressibly vile is 
almost universal. 

" Benevolence. — This is fairly developed in the Hindu 
character, but it lacks breadth and is often wrongly directed. 
Max Muller says, 'The Indian never knew the feeling of 
nationality.' The Hindus love their children, they are 
zealous for their caste ; but, except in the case of the 
enlightened few, their sympathies do not extend beyo^d 
these narrow limits. 

" Whatever may be the case with regard to other forms of 
vice, intemperance has undoubtedly increased. Although its 
ravages have not been confined to the educated classes, these 
have been the severest sufferers. The evil is worst in Cal- 
cutta, where the educated classes are the wealthiest, and 
English has been longest studied.** 

When strictures of this kind are read with what 
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precedes and what follows, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Dr. Murdoch holds the hip^her 
education, and especially the education given in 
Government Colleges, responsible for all manner of 
things with which it cannot possibly have the 
remotest connection. In the following, he seems 
very hard on Oxford and Cambridge for having 
produced the Professors of the State Colleges : — 

" For abont half a centmy literature and mathematics con- 
stituted nearly the sum total of the teaching in Government 
Colleges. This was but natural. The stream cannot be 
expected to rise higher than its source. Most of the Pro- 
fessors were Oxford or Cambridge graduates, and sought to 
impart to the youth of India such an education as they had 
themselves received. Some modifications were necessary. 
English literature was substituted for that of Greece and 
Rome.'* 

And again : — 

" According to the present system, Mr. Bradlaugh might 
be Principal of a Government College in India, a Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, or a Director of Public Instruction. 
For such a man to teach the duty of * responsibility to a 
living Creator * would be mockery. Either Atheists should 
not be appointed, or in such cases the teaching which is con- 
sidered so necessary must be abandoned.** 

The Eev. Mr. Johnston, in his pamphlet on 
Our Educational Policy in India^ gives the honours 
of capitals to the very unjust sentiment expressed 
in the first sentence of the following statement : — 

»*THB PRESENT SYSTEM IS RAISING UP A NUMBER OF DISCON- 
TENTED AND DISLOYAL SUBJECTS. 

" This is not so much felt in districts in which education is 
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of recent origin and limited in extent to the wants of the 
locality. But in the old educational seats, especially in 
Bengal, this result of the Government system of direct 
education is painfully and alarmingly felt." 

Elsewhere he qualifies this statement, but in terms 
that are hardly less unjust :— 

" When I call attention to the fact that education in 
Government colleges leads to irreligion, discontent, and dis- 
loyalty, let it be distinctly understood that I neither lay the 
entire blame on Government colleges for the effects produced, 
nor do I exempt other colleges from producing, in many 
cases, like results." 

For his charge of disloyalty against the educated 
gentlemen of India, Mr. Johnston quotes the 
authority of Mr. Howell; this is what he says : — 

" The cloud in the horizon may seem no bigger than * a 
man's hand ; ' but many thoughtful men fear that it is from 
this quarter that the next political storm will burst over 
India. The following warning has been given by A. P. 
Howell, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, who for several years had charge of 
education. The following is from his Report for 1870 : — 

" * Looking to the rapid growth of our educational system, 
and to the enormous ' influence for good or evil, that a single 
able and well educated man may exercise in this country; 
and looking to the dense but inflammable ignorance of the 
millions around us, it seems a tremendous experiment for 
the State to undertake, and in some Provinces almost mono- 
polize, the direct training of whole generations above their 
own creed, and above that sense of relation to another world 
upon which they base all their moral obligations ; and the 
possible evil is obviously growing with the system. It is 
true that things go smoothly and quietly, but this is attained 
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by ignoring not only the inevitable results of early training 
on the character and the great needs of hnman nature, espe- 
cially in the East, but by also ignoring ' the responsibility 
which devolves on the Government that assumes the entire 
control of direct education at all. If, therefore, while fana- 
ticism is Imaging around, there is a calm in our schools and 
colleges, it is an ominous and unnatural calm, of impossible 
continuance, the calm of the centre of the cyclone.* ** 

I have shown, in the last chapter, that this is 
entirely in opposition to the opinion of the framers 
of the despatch of 18o4 and their advisers. It is 
opposed to the testimony of Sir Richard Temple, 
and almost every other recent authority. With 
all respect for the views of Mr. Howell, I will ven- 
ture tu say that I have known a far larger number 
of our graduates and under- graduates than he can 
possibly have known, and have been on terms of 
personal friendship with very many — and my own 
experience is diametrically opposed to everything I 
have quoted above. And with regard to the moral 
teaching that is conveyed in Government Colleges, 
I will venture to quote some remarks that appeared 
in the Hindoo Patriot, of March 24, 1873, on a 
letter addressed by me, in that year, to the Friend 
of India on the subject : — 

" Professor Lethbridge has addressed an excellent letter to 
the Friend of India on the subject of * moral teaching in 
Government Colleges.* He writes : — 

" * That the education imparted by our College lectures is 
a godless one, op devoid of moral teaching, I distinctly and 
emphatically deny. It is true that we do not inculcate the 
doctrines of Christianity ; even if the orders of Government 
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did not forbid it, I very nmch doubt whether our duty as 
Christians and as men of honour would not preclude our 
doing so, paid as we are from the taxation of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans. But I unhesitatingly assert that the spirit of 
religion and morality — that spirit which, not unknown under 
other systems and other faiths, has attained its highest purity 
and refinement in the teaching of Christ — is not absent from 
our lectures ; indeed I am at a loss to know how such a sub- 
ject as History can be adequately and efficiently taught by a 
really conscientious and earnest lecturer without some infu- 
sion of that spirit.' 

" The Friend cannot gainsay this fact, but takes refuge 
under the flimsy excuse that the Government system of 
education * professedly and systematically ignores the reli- 
gious emotions.* But, how can the Government introduce 
dogmatic religion — for the essence of all religions, fear of 
God and love of man, is as much inculcated in the Govern- 
ment schools as in any professedly religious schools — without 
breaking its faith with the people for religious neutrality. 
The Friend wishes to throw the whole work of national 
education into the hands of the Missionaries, but he may 
rest assured that our Government is too conscientious to do 
anything of the kind." 

And the Bengalee, in the course of a long article 
on the subject, on March 29, 1873, said: — 

"We are glad that Professor Lethbridge writes to the 
Friend of India denying emphatically the assertion that 
education in our colleges is a godless one." 

About the same time I spoke on the subject at 
the annual meeting of the Indian Reform Associa- 
tion ; and the Indian Mirror devoted an article to the 
arguments adduced by me, which began thus : — 

" Sympathy, a Secret op Success : — Mr. Lethbridge's able 
defence of the Professors of Government Colleges, delivered 
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at the last anniversary of the Indian Reform Association, 
deserves close study and attention. If we have understood 
aright the gist of his arguments, he has hit the right nail on 
the head, and the direction in which he pointed out the 
reform should lie was, indeed, the only one, to our thinking, 
where reform is possible. He said : — 

" * I believe, nay I am sure, that the moral teaching of 
which I speak, is to be imparted, not so much by systematic 
instruction, not so much by set lectures and disquisitions, as 
by personal influence and by the general tone of a professor's 
lectures. If this discussion, which has been carried on of 
late, tend to increase and extend that influence ; if it tend 
to urge our professors to greater earnestness in the inculca- 
tion of the pursuit of that gentle life of which I have spoken, 
and our students to a livelier appreciation of its beauties ; 
then the reform of which we have heard so much may be 
made a real one. And, I believe, in this and in no other 
way, can any such reform be effected.* 

" While generally disagreeing with Mr. Lethbridge as to 
the value of a systematic course of moral training, we are at 
one with him on the point that such moral training is valu- 
able only when supplemented by * the personal influence and 
by the general tone of a professor's lectures.* " 

In some of the chapters that follow, I shall briefly 
recur to the charges advanced by Dr. Murdoch and 
Mr. Johnston against the educated community of 
India. In this place I content myself with declar- 
ing that my own experience leads me entirely to 
the view so authoritatively expressed by Sir Eichard 
Temple in ** Men and Events of my time in India." 
Sir Eichard says, at page 9 : — 

" An extensive class of highly-educated natives has arisen. 
The high or superior education is found to produce happy results 
in respect of trustworthiness of disposition and moral integrity. 
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The sect of Hindu religfions reformers has increased mani- 
fold, and been powerfully stimulated by the progress of edu- 
cation." 

And at page 6 : — 

" The native judges are now generally well-educated, 
upright, and honest." 

The concluding sentence of Mr. Johnston's 
'* Abolition or Transference of Government Colleges 
and High Schools in India," shows clearly what the 
reverend author really means when he denounces 
the State Colleges as *' Godless," and demands that 
the principles of religion should be taught in all 
Indian colleges. He says : — 

" I may be asked, would you wish the heathen to teach 
their own dark systems in the halls of modem learning ? 
Most assuredly not. They are too conscious of the incom- 
patibility of Hinduism with the teachings of modem science 
to make the attempt. But those most competent to judge of 
the working of the native mind are of opinion, that there is 
such a felt want of a religious basis for morality in the edu- 
cation of their children that, if left to themselves, they 
would introduce at once the teachings of natural religion, 
and that in a little while they would admit the Bible as their 
moral standard ; some, even now, advocate its introduction, 
and many prefer to send their children to the Christian, in 
preference to the secular school or college. They fear 
Christianity less thau they dread Atheism." 

If the subject were less grave, the naivete of this 
would be positively amusing ; it is so clearly the 
old story — orthodoxy is to be taught, and that is 
my doxy, not yours. I should very much like to 
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hear a discussion between the Rev. Mr. Johnston 
and a good many Hindu gentlemen I could name, 
on his thesis, "They are too conscious of the in- 
compatibility of Hinduism with the teachings of 
modern science to make the attempt ! " 

I shall deal elsewhere with the charge against 
the State Colleges, so frequently brought forward 
in the pamphlets I have been reviewing, of pauper- 
izing the people. With regard to the charge of 
competing with the '* private enterprise " of Mis- 
sionary Societies and others, Mr. Johnston says : — 

" The prestige and influence of a school or college, tinder 
the direct management of the Government, makes competi- 
tion by private enterprise almost impossible on the part of 
natives, and extremely difficult for any society, especially in 
a countiy like India, under a system of paternal despotism. 

" The high pay of professors and teachers in Government 
colleges and schools intensifies the difficulty of maintaining 
private institutions. 

'' So long as Government maintains its cvvn colleges in 
competition with private ones, it is next to an impossibility 
for Directors of Public Instruction, as Government servants, 
to overcome a feeling of partiality for institutions with which 
they naturally feel themselves identified, more especially 
when, as is now the growing custom. Government Professors 
are elevated to this responsible position. They would be 
more than human if they did not favour institutions from 
which they had risen, and old associates with whom they had 
wrought, rather than institutions and men whom they had 
formerly regarded as rivals, if not as antagonists. We charge 
none with conscious partiality ; but facts prove that, in such 
a case, impartiality is in most cases impracticable." 

I can most unhesitatingly declare that no such 
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antagonism, or even rivalry, as that which Mr. 
Johnston here describes, has existed in Bengal to 
my knowledge, during the last fourteen years. In 
many fields of labour and usefulness there has 
been a great deal of friendly co-operation, and a 
sentiment of camaraderie between the Professors 
of the State Colleges and those of the aided colleges. 
If I may be permitted to give a personal instance, 
I would say that, during the seven years that I 
edited the Calcutta Review, many of my most helpful 
and trusted collaborateurs were professors in aided 
colleges ; and in return I have been a contributor 
to the Indian Student, and to other periodicals con- 
ducted by professors of aided colleges. And I am 
quite sure that what I have now said will be con- 
firmed by all who know anything of the working 
of the Asiatic Society, and, indeed, of every under- 
taking in Bengal where literary or scientific co- 
operation is possible. Of personal friendships 
between the two classes who are declared by Mr. 
Johnston to be "rivals, if not antagonists," I do 
not presume to speak here : but I see in the list 
of Mr. Johnston's own committee the names of 
several gentlemen who could speak on this point. 
I agree with what Mr. Johnston says of the 
prestige that attaches to Government Colleges; and 
I shall endeavour to show in chapter VII., that 
the loss of that prestige would be disastrous to 
the cause of high education in India. But it 
seems to me absurd to speak of the State Colleges 
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competing with private colleges, when the fees pay- 
able in the former are always much higher, in 
most cases enormously higher, than in the latter. 
For instance, in Calcutta, the tuition fees in the 
Presidency State College amount to Es. 144 per 
annum — which Sir George Campbell calculated to 
be equivalent to a tuition fee of £100 per annum 
in England ; whereas the fees in the aided colleges 
are, I believe, never more than Es. 60 per annum, 
or less than half. Mr. Johnston himself shows 
that at Madras — where there is also a large 
difference between the rates of fees, though not so 
large as at Calcutta — ^the Christian College attracts 
larger numbers than the Presidency College. 
Mr. Johnston complains that the more promising 
students, those who ultimately gain the highest 
University distinctions, usually prefer the high 
fees of the Presidency College. Does not this 
surely show that there is scope, and need, for both 
sets of colleges? At Calcutta, the Greneral 
Assembly's College is much larger than the 
Presidency College — and certainly does not seem 
to suffer from any unfair competition.* The 

* I wonld here quote the valuable testimony of the Rev. 
Mr. Hastie, the Principal of this, the most successful Mis- 
sionary College in India. When delivering his annual speech 
on the progress of the College the other day, Mr. Hastie 
said : — 

" The highest number enrolled in the institution during 
the year was 1313, including 644 students in the College 
Department, and 769 pupils in the school. The average 
attendance has been 1,161, being 481 in the college and 680 
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Metropolitan College of Calcutta, admirably con- 
ducted (in part, at least) by some old pupils of my 
own, is most successtul both in numbers and in 
University distinction ; it certainly does not suffer 

in the school. In the official report for 1880-81, the director 
of Public Instruction in Bengal referring to ' the increase of 
446 in the number of college pupils ' in all the colleges, says, 
' the most noteworthy increase is that of the General Assem- 
bly*s Institution, which had on March 31 last the unprece- 
dented Roll number of 50 1 pupils, being more by 140 than 
the year before, and far exceeding the strength of any 
College, Government or private, in any previous year. 
In consequence of the large attendance, the local finances 
have again been prospering. After paying out of the 
local income salaries of all the native agents and other 
expenses, a considerable surplus has been available for dimin- 
ishing the large debt due on account of the recent additions 
to the College buildings. The grant to the College Depart- 
ment from the Government of Bengal has been increased 
from Rs. 360 to Rs. 600 a month. We accept this timely 
increase with all gratitude, not only as a gratifying proof of 
the confidence of his Honour the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Director of Public Instruction in our work, but, in view 
of the kindly encouragement which our application received, 
and our subsequent progress, with ' a very lively sense of 
favours to come.* (Laughter.) On account of our increased 
numbers, the cost of each student to Government for the 
year has again been so exceptionally low as Rs. 45. There 
is no dispute as to the wisdom and justice of the grant-in-aid 
system, and we would again bear testimony to the courtesy, 
the fairness, and the appreciation which we have always 
received from the Government of Bengal, and we are desirous 
that nothing should happen on our side to impair this agree- 
able relation. It must again be understood that the whole 
salaries of the European staff have been paid by the Church 
of Scotland. The sum thus expended by the mission upon 
the institution has amounted to Rs. 24,000, and it is mainly 
owing to this generous support by the Church that the cost 
of our students to Government is so small." 
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from the competition of Presidency College — and 
I would almost venture to assert that, but for 
Presidency College, its present honourable and 
prosperous condition could not have been. And 
there are many other successful aided colleges in 
Bengal ; and for all there is ample scope, and work 
as honourable as it is useful. I am sure that the 
good understanding between the State Colleges 
and the aided colleges in Bengal is too firmly 
established to be easily disturbed; otherwise, I 
should regard the risk of such disturbance as not 
the least mischievous of the possible evils of the 
agitation which we now have to deplore. 
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NOTE ON DR. MURDOCH S '* EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Much of Dr. Murdoch's Education in India is 
devoted to criticism, which (perhaps not un- 
naturally) seems to me to be often captious and ill- 
natured, of the text-books commonly used in our 
Indian schools. As many of these books have 
been prepared and published at the private expense 
and risk of individual educational officers, Dr. 
Murdoch seems to think that the Educational 
Departments are responsible for them ; and much 
of the glorification of Dr, Hunter, which forms, 
perhaps, the kindliest feature in this pamphlet, is 
apparently due to the expectation that Dr. Hunter's 
deservedly high literary reputation, and his great 
influence with the Grovernment of India, mark him 
out as the naan whose educational works (when 
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they are written) should supersede by Government 
orders, and render unsaleable, all the productions of 
educational oflGicers. But Dr. Murdoch is mistaken 
if he supposes that text-books are forcibly imposed 
on schools, either by the Government of India or 
(as a general rule) by the Department of Public 
Instruction. The Simla Text-books Committee 
strongly recommended — and I venture to think 
with evident justice and wisdom — that the choice 
of text-books should be left as much as possible to 
the schoolmasters, and that we should trust to the 
competition of authors and publishers to supply 
every want as it arises (except, perhaps, in regard 
to some vernacular works, which may need further 
encouragement). The Government heartily ap- 
proved of this recommendation : and it would 
obviously be an act of very great injustice if the 
educational works of any officer of Government 
like Mr. Hunter, whether attached to the Educa- 
tion Department or not, were to be given by 
official orders any preference further than that 
which they can win for themselves in the open 
market by their own merit. And yet Dr. Murdoch 
says : — 

" How to make education in India as effectual as possible 
in promoting tlie material, intellectual, social, moral and 
religious elevation of the people is a problem of tbe greatest 
difficulty. 

" In any one attempting to solve it, several qualifications 
are necessary : — 

1. He sbould bave a thorough knowledge of the country. 
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2. He should have sympathy with its inhabitants. 

3. He should be able to use his pen. 

4. He should be abreast of the times. 
6. He should have sound judgment. 
6. He should not be a sceptic. 

" There is no man probably who combines so many of these 
qualifications as Dr. Hunter. He says in his lectures : * I 
had the good fortune, in my youth, to work during two years 
in the laboratory of the greatest agricultural chemist of that 
day.* From his recent compilation of the Gazetteer of India, 
he has had unrivalled opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the country ; his lectures on England^ s Work in India 
show how correctly he estimates the wants of the people ; 
the highest literary journals have borne testimony to his 
graphic and felicitous pen. He should be Chief Editor, 
securing the best assistance in each department." 

And, again :— 

" Even before an officer like Dr. Hunter should attempt 
the work, six months should be spent in visiting every 
Province of India, and personally inspecting representative 
schools of each class, village and city. He should see good, 
medium, and inferior specimens. The average number of 
pupils in each, with their ages, the occupations of their 
parents, and the time they usually remain in school, should 
be ascertained. The studies of each class, with the time 
devoted to each subject, should be noted. Specimens should 
be obtained of all the text-books ; school buildings and school 
furniture should be inspected." 

It will be noticed that this suggestion of Dr. 
Murdoch's has been adopted by the Government of 
India, so far as regards Dr. Hunter's " six months' 
tour." Dr. Murdoch goes on to say : — 

" A man like Dr. Hunter, after three years' study with 
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every possible advantage, could produce a Series of School- 
Books far better adapted to raise India in every respect than 
a Native who has never left the country. It may be said 
that Dr. Hunter has not been connected with the Educational 
Department in India. One of the worst possible selections 
that could be made might be a Professor of English Litera- 
ture from one of the Government Colleges. Some such men 
have neither knowledge of the people nor sympathy with 
them. Their influence has already sometimes been disastrously 
felt when appointed Directors of Public Instruction. Litera- 
ture has been fostered in Colleges, while the masses have 
been neglected." 

Now, apropos of these remarks by Dr. Murdoch, 
I will ask my readers' forbearance while 1 say a 
few words personal to myself. As Secretary of the 
Bengal Text-books Committee of 1873, when the 
recommendations of 300 schoolmasters of Bengal 
and Upper India, in regard to the best text-books, 
were tabulated and fully considered, — and, again, 
as Joint-Secretary of the Simla Text-books Com- 
mittee of 1877 — I have had more opportunities 
than most for the careful study of the subject. I 
have endeavoured honestly to utilize the know- 
ledge of Indian scholastic opinion thus acquired, 
for the benefit of Indian schools and Indian 
students. I have prepared a few books myself, 
where they seemed to me to be wanted ; I have 
edited more — some by Indian scholars like the 
late Professor Peary Churn Sircar, others by 
standard English authors, such as Mr. Todhunter, 
the late Mr. Barnard Smith, Professor Eoscoe, and 
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others. Some of these publications (notably the 
series of Bengali translations mentioned at page 
49) have cost me a good deal of money and have 
returned nothing. To the best of my belief, not 
one of my books has been officially ordered to be 
used, either by Government or by an Educational 
Department ; and yet some have attained a large 
circulation, and been translated into many vernacu- 
lars. Can Dr. Murdoch adduce any valid reasons 
why these efforts of " private enterprise " should 
be thrust aside to make way for official patronage ? 
It seems to me it would be unjust to the authors, 
who have devoted time and labour to a somewhat 
thankless task — to the eminent publishers, such 
as Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., 
of Calcutta, who have laid out money in reliance 
on the intimation of the Government of India 
that competition should be perfectly free and un- 
fettered — and most unjust of all to the schools 
and pupils, whose interests must surely be served 
better by open competition than by officially- 
favoured text-books. Dr. Murdoch says, possibly 
with truth, that " one of the worst possible selec- 
tions that could be made mi^/it be a Professor of 
English Literature from one of the Government 
Colleges." But why make any such invidious 
selection at all? — and why so fiercely taboo all 
the Government Professors of English Litera- 
ture, more than any other class ? With re- 
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gard to our " knowledge of tlie people " and 
" sympathy with them," of which Dr. Murdoch 
speaks so contemptuously — surely he will allow 
that some of us possess these qualifications ? The 
Beading Books, that bear my name, with that 
of the late Professor Peary Churn Sircar, were 
mainly prepared by my colleague — whom even 
Dr. Murdoch calls "a highly respected and be- 
loved member of the Hindu community." My 
work on the Series was chiefly confined to the re- 
vision of the English, and of the general method ; 
and Dr. Murdoch makes use of a speciality of this 
series, its frequent moral lessons, to prove that 
such teaching is not ofiensive to Hindus. And 
yet, because my colleague and myself had the mis- 
fortune to be " Professors of English Literature 
from one of the Government Colleges," our work 
is to be suppressed (according to Dr. Murdoch), in 
favour of one to be hereafter compiled by Dr. Hun- 
ter, partly on the strength of the latter gentleman 
having worked during two years in his youth in 
the laboratory of the greatest agricultural chemist 
of that day ! I hope I shall not be thought ego- 
tistic if I say that all I ask for any of my school 
books, is that Indian schoolmasters (like English 
schoolmasters) should be allowed to choose the 
books they like best for their own schools. My 
little History of India has been translated into 
nearly every one of the chief Indian vernaculars, 
has been warmly spoken of by every one of the 
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chief native papers, and has, I believe, been 
adopted in nearly every school where free selection 
is allowed; but Dr. Murdoch prefers a work he has 
not yet seen, and of which he knows nothing, for 
he says :— 

" The history of India, properly written, would tend to 
promote good feeling between the two races, and inspire 
loyalty towards our Government. The recent work by Dr. 
Hunter, which has not yet reached this country, will pro- 
bably supply this desideratum." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

indian public opinion : a highly educated class, 

India's first need. 

Before the Government can venture to adopt such 
a suggestion as that of the " abolition or transference 
of the Government Colleges and High Schools/' it 
seems to me that Indian public opinion on the 
subject ought to be allowed its full weight. The 
questions I would propose for consideration are — 
How would a change in the direction suggested 
be regarded by those most nearly concerned, the 
people of the country ? — and how far is native 
public opinion justified in the view it adopts? 
There can be no manner of doubt as to the answer 
that must be returned to the former of these ques- 
tions. In India the Government that is friendly 
to high education is at once idolized by the people ; 
the belief that Sir George Campbell was inimical 
to high education made that Lieutenant-Governor 
the most unpopular ruler that ever occupied Belve- 
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dere. This fact is unquestioned, even by those 
who advocate withdrawal ; and it is generally 
explained by reference to the fact that the classes 
who make* themselves heard, both in the press and 
in the counsels of Government, are exactly the 
classes that benefit most by State-aided colleges. 
I have no hesitation in saying that this explana- 
tion is a gross injustice to the many liberal-minded 
native gentlemen who deprecate the transfer of 
the State's task to private enterprise. In Calcutta, 
in Bombay, in Madras, in every great centre of 
enlightenment in India, I could name many native 
gentlemen of standing and repute who are far 
above the suspicion of such selfish motives for 
their advocacy. And even if this were not so, it 
must not be forgotten that the cause of withdrawal 
has always been known to have the strong sym- 
pathy of some of the most powerful among the 
ruling body ; and, if selfish motives were the only 
ones that actuated the native side in the contro- 
versy, we should surely find many who would 
prefer their own personal interests to the interests 
of their class, and would sooner have the favrour 
of a powerful Secretary than a good education for 
their young kinsfolk. 

And what are the chief points on which native 
gentlemen insist when they demand the continued 
maintenance of State colleges ? I will simply state 
a few. They say emphatically, India's first want 
is a class of highly-educated men, who shall act 

H 
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as pioDeers to guide their ignorant countrymen 
into the promised land of civilization. If every 
ryot in India knew a little of the three E's, the 
knowledge would he of inestimable benefit — ^aud 
the attainment of that result, distant though it 
must be, is a noble aim for the Government of 
India to set constantly before their eyes ; but its 
attainment, even if it were immediately possible, 
would be as nothing in its bearing on the future 
development and civilization of the country, com- 
pared with the creation of a class of instructors 
and leaders, of inventors and intelligent capitalists, 
of jurists and legislators, of scholars and mvants, 
of statesmen and philanthropists. These are the 
men who are to bring India into her proper place 
in the comity of nations ; nor will any amount of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic among the masses 
— infinitely valuable as these privileges are — atone 
to India for the lack of such a class. Secondly, 
the aid now given to the higher education by the 
State is not out of proportion to the revenues of 
the country ; it is not for a moment comparable 
in amount to the vast endowments (in many cases 
originally derived from public sources) of our 
English universities ; and, after all, it leaves the 
cost of an Indian university degree much higher 
(taking into consideration the difference in the 
standards of living) than that of an English univer- 
sity degree. Thirdly, the comparative poverty of 
the learned classes in India renders it impossible 
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at present for the higher education to do without 
those aids which are not denied to the far wealthier 
community of England. Endowments, like those 
of the Kishnaghur College and the old Muhammad 
Mohsin College at Hooghly, will in course of time 
be founded. Independent colleges, like that ex- 
cellent institution the Metropolitan College of 
Calcutta, will gradually spring up, manned by 
graduates trained in the State colleges; and iu 
this way the task of the State can be gradually 
lightened. But it should never be entirely given 
up. And lastly, the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment from the State colleges will immediately in- 
crease to a degree utterly intolerable to native 
feeling, the importance and the power of the 
Missionary Colleges. The latter Colleges — en- 
tirely apart from their religious teaching — at 
present do a most useful work in supplementing 
the Government efforts, and in providing (by 
the aid of their subscriptions from the charitable 
classes in England) a somewhat cheaper university 
education than that otherwise obtainable. But, 
while I can entirely sympathize with that work as 
at present carried on, it will be readily allowed 
that Hindu and Muhammadan susceptibilities 
would be justly outraged by any arrangement that 
would tend to throw the whole higher education 
of the country into the hands of Christian mis- 
sionaries ; and, moreover, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Societies themselves would consent to 
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such a remarkable diversion, from their supposed 
objects, of the ftmds of which they are the al- 
moners. 

I might name other points, on which native 
public opinion in India would found its strong 
objection to any withdrawal of the State from the 
work of higher education. But I believe I have 
said enough to convince any impartial person that 
there is much to justify the view so universally 
taken in the Indian community. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POPULAR ERRORS ABOtJT THE COST OF HIGH 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The cry for the " abolition or transference " of the 
State Colleges in India is largely based on a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the aid that is given 
by the State to the cause of high education. When 
the Deputation of the " General Council on Educa- 
tion in India " waited on Lord Eipon, in 1880, 
the Eev. W. Gray, Secretary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, said, — 

" He desired to draw attention to a principle which was 
much dwelt on in the Despatch of 1854, that of fostering a 
spirit of self-reliance and self-help in respect of education 
amongst the Natives of India. This spirit had certainly not 
been fostered hitherto amongst the upper classes. Nearly 
everything was done for them in respect of higher education, 
and they were required to exercise but little thought or 
effort in supplying it for themselves. Even when the higher 
education was brought to their doors by Grovemment, they 
were required to pay but little for it." 

On the same occasion the Bishop of Eangoon said 
that, — 
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" The higher and richer classes, who could afford to pay 
for themselves, received lavish sums, the cost per head in 
direct State education being greatly in excess of the cost per 
head in grant-aided schools." 

Mr. Johnston, in his pamphlets, habitually 
speaks even more strongly. In one place he 
says, — 

" But while these have been the plans of the Home Go - 
vemment, what has been the practice in India ? Instead of 
withdrawing the Government colleges, they have doubled 
the number, and multiplied the cost. Instead of encouraging 
local effort, they have made the maintenance of colleges by 
missionary societies almost impossible, and what is, if pos- 
sible, more to be deplored, they have pauperised the richer 
classes of the natives by leading them to depend on Govem- 
laent doing almost everything for them." 

And again he says, — 

" For these five-and-twenty years I have watched the 
operation of that Education Despatch in silence, and have 
seen it year by year more and more perverted from its original 
design. The higher education has been fostered and pam- 
pered, and the lower education to a like extent comparatively 
neglected. Direct education in Government colleges, instead 
of being withdrawn, has been largely extended, and aided 
coDeges discouraged and reduced. And of late years I have 
seen what was formerly cold indifference, on the part of in- 
fluential Government servants, turned into positive aversion 
to our best Christian colleges, which are now, in sonsie cases, 
threatened with extinction." 

I cannot help parenthetically observing, in regard 
to this outburst, that Mr. Johnston himself tries 
to show elsewhere that many of the Christian 
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colleges (notably the Christian College at Madras) 
are even more successful than thft Government 
colleges ; but this is when he wishes to show that 
the Government colleges can be done without ! Ts 
the General Assembly's College at Calcutta 
" threatened with extinction ? " Does the in- 
crease in boys at school in Bengal, from 136,01)0 
in 1871 to 852,000 in 1881, show that the lower 
education has been neglected ? But let that pass. 
But, alas, this misapprehension in regard to the 
cost of high education is not confined to the 
" General Council on Education in India." It 
is widely current, even in India itself, and among 
those who are in general well informed on subjects 
of public interest. For instance, at least three or 
four of the leading Anglo-Indian journals, in com- 
menting on the announcement of an impending 
Educational Commission to examine the working of 
the educational despatch of 1854, and the proposal 
(believed, not without reason, to be implied by the 
appointment of such a Commission) that Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the maintenance of 
the State Colleges, speak of the high education of 
the country as " eleemosynary." This is a simple 
fallacy. The Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and 
Madras, and the Elphinstone College of Bombay, 
and the other State colleges of India, are eleemosy- 
nary only in the sense in which the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge may be called so too. It 
may be doubted whether there has ever been, in 
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education the total cost of which they are well 
able and sbould be forced to pay. The fact is, in 
every enlightened age and in every civilized country 
it has been felt to be a point of the higl^est 
national importance to encourage the creation of a 
class of highly educated men ; and since the cost 
of the highest kind of education, if it all bad to 
come out of the pockets of the students, would be 
absolutely prohibitory except to a very few (namely, 
the very rich, in whom would often he found lack- 
ing the stimulus for the laborious life of a scholar), 
a considerable share of the cost of maintaining ^^^ 
machinery of high education has everywhere been 
borne, either directly or indirectly, by the State. 
And in India this obligation is more binding ^^ 
the State tlian elsewhere, for the following reasons : 
First, the learned class is not on the whole a 
wealthy one. Secondly, the traditionary customs 
of the country point to the maintenance of learn- 
ing by the respectful free-will offerings (differing 
somewhat from charity) of the rich. Thirdly, the 
system of Government and general administratioxi 
of the country, being conducted on English princi- 
ples, must for a long time be beyond the compre- 
hension, and outside the pale of the sympathies, 
of all but the highly-educated class of Indians ; 
hence there is the greater need of such a class to 
interpret between governors and governed and 
policy enjoins the use of public revenues to creat 

such a class. And, lastly, there is thf^ , ? 

^^« "Urgent 
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demand — ^for the inany reasons I have already 
stated — for what we may broadly term " pioneers 
of civilization " in a country whose resources await 
development in every direction. And yet, what 
are the facts ? On the eighty-two State and aided 
colleges of British India, we lavish a State endow- 
ment of £186,000! — about as much as would suffice 
at Oxford for the endowment of some three or four 
colleges on the scale of Magdalen or New. 

Again, we may look at the question from the 
other side, that of the amount paid by the student. 
I print, as Appendix A, some official correspond- 
ence that puts in the clearest light possible the 
tremendous weight of the fees in the State colleges 
of India, and the comparative poverty of the 
literary class in India. The fees, so far from being 
on an eleemosynary scale, are far higher (regard 
being had to the value of money) than those of 
any other university in the world. The letters in 
the Appeudix were written by Mr. Atkinson, the 
late Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. Sutclifie 
(then Principal of Presidency College) so long ago 
as 1868; and I have never been able to understand 
the persistency with which the slander, in regard 
to the supposed eleemosynary character of the high 
education, has since then maintained its ground, 
oven in the writings of men of undoubted integrity 
and honour. I suppose it is the old story, of 
giving a dog a bad name. Let us compare the 
amount piid as tuition fees by a student of the 
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Presidency College, Calcutta, with that paid by a 
commoner of one of the colleges of Oxford. The 
former pays £14 8s. per annum, the latter £21 ; 
but when we recollect that Es. 12 per mensem in 
India will provide food and clothing for more than 
one family, whilst in England £21 a year will not 
provide the barest subsistence for a single man, 
it will be seen that the Presidency College fees 
are really far higher than the fees payable at 
Christ Church, Oxford. In the missionary colleges 
of Calcutta the fees are generally Es. 5 per mensem 
only — a rate rendered possible by English charitable 
contributions to mission funds ; but the Presidency 
College fee, Es. 12, so far from being small, or in 
any way deserving of the epithet " eleemosynary/* 
is relatively far larger than the similar fee in any 
other university in the world — and, indeed, is only 
maintained by the excessively keen and highly 
praiseworthy desire for university education that 
is so conspicuous in Lower Bengal. This was fully 
recognized by Sir George Campbell, himself no 
friend to high education. 1 have already quoted 
Sir Greorge's statement that the fee in Presidency 
College is equivalent to a tuition fee of £100 per 
annum in England. That is, that the students of 
Presidency College, whose education Mr. Johnston 
calls an eleemosynary one, pay for this tuition five 
times as much as the commoners of Christ Church. 
I claim, then, to have proved one of the chief 
points on which native gentlemen insist when they 
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demand the continued maintenance of the State 
colleges on their present footing ; namely, that the 
aid now given to the higher education by the State 
is not out of proportion to the revenues of the 
country — that it is not for a moment comparable 
in amount to the vast endowments (in many cases 
originally derived from public sources) of our 
English universities — that, after all, it leaves the 
cost of an Indian university degree much higher 
(taking into consideration the difference in the 
standards of living) than that of an English uni- 
versity degree — and that consequently there is 
absolutely no foundation for the allegation, so 
lightly made by the other side, that the State 
college education of India is an eleemosynary one. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

CAN THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM BE APPLIED TO THE 

STATE COLLEGES? 

The Eesolution of the Government of India ap- 
pointing the Education Commission of 1882 was 
well summarised in TAe 7zmes ; and the summary 
endeavoured to show that the field to be covered 
by the investigations of the Commission is divided 
into twelve grand sections. But it is clear, from 
the agitation that has brought about the Com- 
mission,* from the constitution of the Commission 

* The Friend of India of Febmaiy 13 says, in regard to 
this point : — 

" But while the necessity for an enquiry certainly exists 
in the condition of education itself, not a little of the 
urgency is traceable to an agitation which has been carried 
on for some time in England by the " Greneral Council of 
Education in India." It may be beneath the dignity of an 
official resolution to recognize this as a ground for the ap- 
pointment of the Commission ; but the Society we speak of 
deserves undoubtedly to have its influence acknowledged. 
It numbers many respectable and influential names among 
its members, and it has been most persistent in putting 
forward its views and in urging them on the highest 
authorities." 
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itself,* and from many other indications — ^that its 
real raison d'Hre is the question of the State 
Colleges. Round this question, as a central 
nucleus, the other subjects of investigation have 

* The Times' correspondent, telegraphing on March 6, 
and evidently speaking on official authority, says : — 

" Lord Ripon has armed the Commission against inflnences 
naturally opposed to snch an effort by giving it strength and 
numbers, and also a new sort of strength in India — that of a 
representative element." 

But the Hindoo Patriot of Calcutta says that " the Com- 
mission is over- weighted with the official element." " The 
Indu Prakas of Bombay asks, " Would it not have been 
better if a native member of the Educational Department 
had been associated ? " and suggests that Narayan Bhai 
Dandhakar ought to have been a member. 

The Indian Mirror says : — 

" The present Viceroy undoubtedly means well to India ; 
but he has not trusted himself to hands which can possibly 
guide him safely through the intricacies of the education 
question. Like other Viceroys who have shared in his 
feelings. Lord Ripon has brought with himself an unreason- 
able belief in the wisdom of his official surroundings, and 
an unreasonable degree of doubt in the capacity of the 
Native races to suggest what is good for themselves through 
the men who have been recognized as the exponents of their 

feelings and opinions." "We find that from this 

Commission, which has been apparently much of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's selection, such eminent men, who can do honour to 
any country, as Dr. K. M. Bannerji and Dr. RajendralaJa 
Mittra have been omitted. We have said what we have had 
to say against the spirit of the Resolution ; we shall now 
proceed to remark upon its terms." 

The following paragraph on the point, that appeared in 
Allen's Indian Mail of March 6, was written by myself : — 

" The Pioneer, received last week, gave a much more 
accurate impression, when it declared that the appointments 
of Messrs. Hunter, Howell, Barbour, Lee- Warner, and Ward 
Ahow that the educational officers will not * have it all their 
own way * — i.e., in plainer words, that Native public opinion 
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been diligently wrapped ; but they cannot conceal 
its paramount importance. 

I will here quote the sentences of the Eesolution 
which contain the gist of the whole matter ; and 
if they are compared with the language used by 
Mr. Johnston in his pamphlets, and by the 
spokesmen of the deputation of the *' Greneral 
Council on Education in India," the inspiration 
of the Eesolution will, I fear, be only too evident, 
especially in the sentences I have italicised : — 

" It was in view of ' the impossibility of Govern- 
ment alone doing all that must be done to provide 
adequate means for the education ot* the natives of 
India,' that the grant-in-aid system was elaborated 
and developed by the despatch of 1854 ; and it is 
to the wider extension of this system ^ especially in con^ 



(unquestionably represented by the educational officers) is 
to be suppressed and out- voted by the * unholy alliance ' 
between the missionaries and the official nominees of the 
Grovemment. Many of the educational nominees are excel- 
lent ; for instance, an Indian Educational Commission that 
did not include the name of the Director of Public Instruction 
in Bengal would have been an absurdity. But where is Mr 
Wordsworth, of Bombay ? where is Mr. Kempson ? where is 
the late Madras Director ? where are all the names that have 
been prominent on the side of high education P Our point, 
in fine, is this : — The Commission includes all the strongest 
opponents of high education, whilst the representatives of 
the other side are simply * good all-round ' men. We 
do not object to the appointment of partisans, for the object 
of such a Commission is clearly to elicit the utmost that 
can be said on both sides; but, for the sake of fairness, 
partisans ought obviously either to be excluded, or to be 
admitted from both sides.'* 
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nection with Idgh and middle education^ that the 
Government looks to set free funds which may then 
be made applicable to the promotion of the educa- 
tion of the masses. * The resources of the State 
ought ' as remarked by the Secretary of State in 
despatch No. 13 of 25th April 1864, 'to be so 
applied as to assist those who cannot be expected 
to help themselves, and the richer classes of the 
people should gradually be induced to provide for 
their own education/ 

*' In pursuance of this policy it is the desire 
of Government to offer every encouragement to 
native gentlemen to come forward and aid, even 
more extensively than heretofore, in the establish- 
ment of schools upon the grant-in-aid system ; and 
his Excellency in Council is the more anxious to 
see this brought about, because, apart altogether 
from the consequent pecuniary relief to Grovem- 
ment, it is chiefly in this way that the native com- 
munity will be able to secure that freedom and 
variety of education whicli is an essential condi- 
tion in any sound and complete educational system. 
It is not, in the opinion of the Governor-General 
in Council, a healthy symptom that all the youth 
of the country should be cast, as it were, in the 
same Government educational mould. Eather is 
it desirable that each section of the people should 
be in a position to secure that description of edu- 
cation which is most consonant to its feelings and 
suited to its wants. The Government is ready 
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therefore to do all that it can to foster such a spirit 
of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand 
over avy of its ovon colleges or schools in suitable cases 
to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to 
manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions ; 
all that the Government will insist upon being that 
due provision is made for efficient management and 
extended usefulness. It will be for the Commis- 
sion to consider in what mode effect can most fully 
be given to these views ; and how the grant-in-aid 
system may best be shaped so as to stimulate such 
independent effort, and make the largest use of the 
available Government funds." 

Whosesoever were the hands that wrote these 
lines, the voice is clearly the voice of the Eev. Mr. 
Johnston, only pitched in an official key. 

And a beginning has already been made with 
the Agra College. The Government has notified 
that the Agra College is to be abolished. But to 
break the blow, it is announced that it will be 
made over to a local managing body on certain 
terms. It seems to me that a curious question 
is likely to arise, as to what it is that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to make over. It cannot be the 
Professors ; Mr. Deighton is a Government officer, 
who went out to India under covenant with the 
Secretary of State, and cannot be " made over " to 
private masters, however solid may be the guaran- 
tees. It can hardly be the ** goodwill of the busi- 
ness " that the Government expects a local com- 

I 
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mittee to take over ; for the value of this is a rather 
large negative quantity, as the official notification 
shows in order to justify the abandonment. The 
college buildings, and the endowments — the 
latter given by donors on the faith of the 
Grovernment maintaining the institution — will pro- 
bably find people willing to accept them ; but 
that they will be able to maintain the college 
on its old footing, or anything like it, is, I fear, 
out of the question. And if this expectation prove 
correct, I conceive that the Grovernment will be 
bound in equity to return the endowment-funds to 
the representatives of the original donors. I am 
very confident that such an arrangement would be 
the only equitable one in the case of the Kishna- 
ghur College, with the resuscitation of which I was 
personally connected. A very large sum was col- 
lected for the endowment-fund of that college, on 
the express understanding that the donations were 
given for the purpose of securing the continued 
Grovernment support of the college. Donors of 
Es. 1,000 and upwards were granted free nomina- 
tions to the college on this understanding, for 
ever, and I am at a loss to understand how the 
Government can ever equitably shake off the 
obligation thus incurred ; and I think it very likely 
that similar difficulties will arise in the case of 
many, if not all, of the other State Colleges.* 

* Since writing this, I have seen an article, published in 
the Hindoo Patriot, on the abolition of the Agra Collie ; 
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The resolution proclaims the willingness of the 
Government to hand over its colleges to private 
management " in suitable cases." I should like to 
ask who is to judge whether the case is " suitable " 
or not? and further, it would be interesting to 
know what the Grovernment of India regards as 
the conditions of suitability. From what follows, 
it appears that all the Government will insist upon 
is, ** that due provision is made for efficient manage- 
ment and extended usefulness." But the question 
immediately arises, what does the Government of 
India mean by " extended usefulness " ? If it means 
(as is obviously intended to be understood by the 
unwary reader, who will find, I fear, more than 
one ambiguity in the resolution) — if it means, 
" extended usefulness in its former line," then I 
have no objection to urge ; but the condition will, 
I am very confident, never be fairly realized. 

The proposal here made by the Government of 
India is identical with the suggestion of " trans- 
ference," that has been so persistently urged by 
Mr. Johnston and the " General Council on Edu- 
cation in India." The suggestion may sound 
plausible enough to the unwary reader ; but I 
would ask every one who is honestly anxious for 
the progress and enlightenment of India to ponder 
deeply its exact significance. It is quite certain 
beforehand what verdict the educated Indian com- 

and tliis article entirely confirms the general views here 
expressed. 

I 2 
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lyi unity will give upon it ; and, though I cannot 
believe that Lord Ripon's Government will permit 
native opinion on such a point to be entirely over- 
ridden, I trust that, for the credit of the English 
name, the just claims of native opinion will in this 
case be supported by a strong body of English well- 
wishers. Let us put it honestly to ourselves. What 
should we say if similar proposals were made in 
regard to our own Universities ? — if it were sug- 
gested that the educational work of Oxford and 
Cambridge should be farmed out to the corporations 
of those towns, or to some other committees, who 
should receive a " grant-in-aid," and make the best 
they could out of the fees of the students ? Of 
course, such a proposition would only be met with 
laughter. There may be some ill-natured and un- 
sympathetic persons who refuse to see any analogy 
between the " disestablishment and disendowment " 
of our own ancient and glorious universities, and 
the same process when applied to the modern insti- 
tutions of India ; but I resolutely maintain that 
the analogy is a perfectly accurate one, that cannot 
be scoffed at with any justice or honour by those 
Englishmen who honestly desire to regulate Indian 
affairs by the same rules which they would apply to 
English affairs. The prestige that attaches to 
Oxford and Cambridge, by reason of their antiquity 
and their rich endowment from royal gifts of Crown 
lands and similar sources, attaches to the Govern- 
ment colleges of India by reason of their connec- 
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tion with the State and their endowment from the 
public revenues of India. Every Englishman feels 
instinctively that an attempt to work Balliol or 
Trinity on strictly commercial principles by an 
aided joint-stock company, and to expect the re- 
sults we now obtain, would be an utter absurdity ; 
let us then sympathise with similar feelings in the 
breasts of our Indian fellow-subjects. Any such 
attempt at Oxford or Cambridge would most un- 
doubtedly result ultimately both in an enormous 
increase of the tuition fees, and in rapidly pro- 
gressive deterioration in the character of the tuto- 
rial staff; and in India the same thing would 
happen even more surely — for the advantages pos- 
sessed by the Indian Government over private 
enterprise are even greater than those possessed by 
the great universities in this country. It has been 
seen (page 85) that Mr. Johnston actually adduces 
this prestige of the State Colleges (which he is even 
inclined to exaggerate) as a reason for the destruc- 
tion of these colleges, on the ground that the aided 
colleges are unable to compete with them in this 
respect ! It would be dijSBcult to find a better illus- 
tration of the dog-in-the-manger sentiment. Mr. 
Johnston cares nothing for the value of this prestige, 
as a thing of which the graduates themselves are 
honourably proud, and as an honourable incentive 
to intellectual exertion. He does not remember 
that its destruction would be a distinct loss to the 
educational forces at our command. It is a hateful 
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thing to him, apparently for no better reason than 
the fact that it is not, and cannot be, shared by the 
aided colleges. A like motive in England might 
lead the friends of the London University to agi- 
tate for the disestablishment and disendowment of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; but I am sure that in that 
case Mr. Johnston would feel the motive to be a 
very unworthy one. The deplorable results men- 
tioned would accrue, even if the grants-in-aid to 
the college committees were given on such a liberal 
scale as to equal the present Government expendi- 
ture on the colleges ; but it is stated to be the wish 
of the Grovernment to diminish that expenditure, 
in order to " set free '* the funds for the extension 
of primary instruction. What may we expect if 
that wish be fulfilled ? It will be comparatively 
easy to start, by the free exercise of Government 
influence, a number of these aided colleges in the 
place of the established State colleges. But how 
will these institutions fulfil the legitimate aspira- 
tions of patriotic Indians, who desire to see their 
country furnished with the means of keeping well 
abreast of the enlightenment and civilization of the 
world ? They will start under the heaviest possi- 
ble disadvantages, shorn of the prestige that no 
money can purchase, and at the same time still 
further handicapped by the precarious nature of 
their income, and the consequent necessity for a 
diminution of expenditure. The students' fees are 
already higher than those current in other univer- 
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«ities, and it has been abundantly proved that any 
further increase is not likely to be financially suc- 
cessful — ^it will diminish the numbers, and tend 
largely to exclude the literary class. The action 
of private generosity is not likely to be stimu- 
lated by a measure which will be resented by 
the vast majority of educated Indians as an unjust 
and illiberal one, and which will be ascribed by 
many to religious bigotry or class jealousy. How, 
then, will these colleges face the loss caused by 
the " setting free " of their funds, indicated in the 
Government instructions? Obviously, they will 
have no option but to diminish the expenditure on 
their tutorial staff; and this will again react on 
their fee- income, and thus the process of deteriora- 
tion will be a rapidly progressive one. The Mis- 
sionary Colleges, doubtless, can resist this process, 
partly because they are richly endowed by the chari- 
table contributions of religious people at home, and 
partly because the Missionary Professors, being 
actuated by higher motives than those which 
govern ordinary contracts and ordinary employ- 
ments, look for other rewards than the mere 
pecuniary success of their enterprise. But it is 
neither honourable nor politic for the Grovemment 
to adopt any measure that must tend to throw the 
highest education of India into the hands of a 
propaganda. 

The voice of India is too little heard in regard 
to the expenditure of her own revenues. We are 
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continually assured, in the clap-trap of political 
speeches, that it is the desire of our rulers to ascer- 
tain, and as far as possible to follow, the reasonable 
wishes of the people themselves in such matters. 
Yet, here is a question in regard to which no sha- 
dow of doubt can be felt as to what those wishes 
really are ; and we find the Government appointing 
a powerful Commission, and urging it to ** devise 
means '* whereby, " if possible," those wishes may 
be frustrated. We are calmly told by oflBcial apo- 
logists that Lord Eipon has "armed the commission 
against influences naturally opposed to such an 
effort " — i.e.y against native public opinion — " by 
giving it strength and numbers :" and it seems to 
occur to no one that, if this were true, it would be 
both tyrannical and unjust. As 1 have already 
said, I hope and believe that the purely Indian 
element, reinforced by the skilled and experienced 
educational element in the Indian Educational 
Commission, will be able to resist the pressure that 
is apparently intended to be brought to bear upon 
them. But to enable them to do this successfully, 
it is highly desirable that the intelligent and un- 
biassed opinion of those who take an enlightened 
interest in the progress of India should be boldly 
expressed in support of the weak against the 
strong. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA CANNOT BE MADE OVER 
TO THE MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 

I PRINT, as Appendix F, a series of questions that 
were circulated among the Indian districts towards 
the close of last year ; together with the criticism 
thereon of the Hindoo Patriot. I fear it cannot be 
denied that the questions were distinctly " leading " 
— or misleading — ^in their character, and that the 
Hindoo Patriot's severe remarks on them were fully 
deserved. 

As Christians and as Englishmen we should 
never forget that the cause of Christian missions 
in India has to face a difficulty far greater and 
more delicate than any that can possibly meet us 
elsewhere ; the difficulty, namely, that by honour, 
by justice, by every religious sanction, we are for- 
bidden the slightest use of our power as rulers in 
aid of proselytising efforts. When we forget this 
— as the " General Council on Education " seems 
to have forgotten it — we not only commit an un- 
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speakable political blunder, but further than this, 
we bring the religion that we would recommend 
into contempt and hatred. Moreover, such a con- 
troversy as that which has been stirred up by the 
" General Council " makes the position of con- 
scientious Christians in the Indian Services par- 
ticularly disagreeable and invidious. The stem 
dictates of their highest duty compel them to 
denounce a movement they would gladly see ad- 
vanced by other and more straightforward means ; 
and they are thus forced into apparent antagonism 
to a cause that would be very near their hearts, if 
it were fairly and honestly advocated. In every 
way the action of the " General Council on Educa- 
tion " is to be deplored, for the best interests of the 
people of India, for the sake of the Christian 
religion and the good name of the English nation^ 
for the credit of our Indian administration. I 
would fain see the CouncU alter the line of its 
advance. The extension of mass education, and 
the enlargement of the sphere of usefulness of the 
Missionary Colleges, are both excellent objects to 
be kept in view, if they can be attained fairly and 
without injury to the State Colleges. Let the 
" General Council " open subscriptions for these 
purposes, and the funds so raised will do great 
good in India, both from the immediate results, 
and from the feelings of appreciation and gratitude 
that will be evoked among the Indian peoples by 
such a display of disinterested zeal and benevolence. 
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Or let the Council endow some private Colleges, so 
as to enable the latter to compete with the Mis- 
sionary Colleges on equal terms when the State 
Colleges are closed. But lor any useful action of 
this kind it is absolutely necessary, first of all, to 
show clearly that there is not involved in the 
movement any of that hungering after " hunks of 
the tempting cake of the education grant " of which 
the Hindoo Patriot speaks so bitterly. 

With regard to the suspicion regarding the 
desire of Christian missionaries to get the highest 
education of the country entirely into their own 
hands, all that need be said is that, whilst the 
desire is perfectly legitimate and, indeed, praise- 
worthy on the side of the missionaries, we cannot 
wonder if orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans do 
not view the proposal with approval ; on the con- 
trary, it is quite reasonable that any disposition on 
the part of the Government to encourage these 
proselytising aspirations should be keenly re- 
sented by the native community. It is of course 
obvious that the withdrawal of the Government 
from the State colleges will at once enormously 
increase the power and importance of the missionary 
colleges — and this in several ways. In the first 
place, the rich endowments which they derive from 
the home mission funds will make their professors 
masters of the situation in the competition with 
" private enterprise." And in the second place, 
inasmuch as these funds will enable the missionary 
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colleges to offer a better, or at any rate a cheaper, 
education than that obtainable in the private 
colleges, the former will be enabled to take up a 
very different attitude on the question of religious 
teaching from that hitherto held by them. At 
present, in the many famous Missionary Colleges 
of India, the teaching is most efficient in the 
highest branches of mathematics, of philosophy, of 
natural science, of the whole " profane " learning 
of the universities ; but in the matter of religion, 
General Tremenheere has shown that a little per- 
functory Bible reading for perhaps an hour or less 
each day is all that is ventured on — and it has 
been stated that the proved conversion of one of 
the students would probably have the effect of 
emptying the college to which he belonged. If 
the parents of the students thought there was any 
serious risk of their sons becoming Christians they 
would prefer to pay the Rs.l2 fee of the Govern- 
ment Presidency College rather than incur that 
risk for the privilege of only paying Rs.5 per 
mensem. But in the case we are supposing there 
would be no Presidency College for them to turn 
to. The Missionary Colleges would be able to 
offer their students such an education as would 
usually place them at the head of the University 
class-list at an " eleemosynary " rate of payment ; 
and might fairly claim in return the privilege of 
teaching them freely the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. It is, I admit, diflScult for Christian men 
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to recognize in this contingency an unmixed evil. 
I have felt this difficulty. Bat every sentiment of 
fairness and justice must force us entirely to sym- 
pathize with and respect the feelings of our Hindu 
and Mussulman fellow-subjects in demanding from 
our common Government the most absolute neu- 
trality in religious matters ; and as a matter of 
expediency, as well as of equity, hardly any graver 
objection could be offered to a Government educa- 
tional policy than that its natural result would be 
largely to throw the highest education of the 
Government into the hands of a propaganda, 
however laudable the aims of that propaganda 
might be. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAUTION NEEDED IN THE EXTENSION OF PRIMARY 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The real secret of the educational difficulty in India 
is the inadequacy of the education grant. I do 
not complain of the undoubted fact that the assign- 
ments are inadequate to the needs of the country 
if the three E*s are to be made universal ; for it 
was once demonstrated by the Hon. Raja Siva 
Prasad, C.S.I., now a member of the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, and formerly an inspector of 
schools in the North- West, that a cess of 1 per 
cent, on the rental would barely suffice to provide 
even the most rudimentary instruction for the boys 
of school-going age in that province. The popu- 
lousness and the comparative poverty of India are 
such, that any attempt to cope with the educational 
problem in this spirit is, from a financial point of 
view, simply out of the question. But so long as 
school attendance is not made compulsory — and 
who would dare to suggest the possibility of such 
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an enactment under present circumstances? — we 
have not to face a state of affairs so utterly hope- 
less in regard to cost. Until the time shall arrive 
for compulsory education, it is obviously ridiculous 
for us to think of providing a supply of primary 
instruction in excess of the demand. We ought 
to stimulate the demand by every legitimate means 
in our power; and meanwhile to endeavour to 
adjust the supply to current needs. I believe that 
the investigations of the Commission now sitting 
in Calcutta will show that the funds allotted to 
education are entirely insufficient for the task, even 
when thus modestly limited. But it will be found, 
it may confidently be predicted, that a com- 
paratively moderate increase in the educational 
grant— which might be trebled without exceeding 
the average liberality of the more advanced 
European States — will be sufficient to put the 
means of such elementary instruction as that con- 
templated by the Eaja Siva Prasad within the 
reach of all who are likely to avail themselves of 
it. The evils produced by injudiciously forcing 
on the people an educational boon which they do 
not appreciate are well shown in a Report on the 
Village Schools of the North- Western Provinces and 
the Punjab^ 1868, by the Hon. Bhudeb Mookerjea, 
C.I.E,, Inspector of Schools in Bengal, and now 
a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, — 
whose general conclusions I shall quote in Appen- 
dix D^ Similar, and even worse, evils were only 
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too apparent at first in Bengal, when Sir George 
Campbell in 1872-73 rushed the province into a 
grand scheme for the sudden diffusion of primary- 
education, without any regard to the requirements 
of the people ; but the care with which that scheme 
has subsequently been modified, and the ability 
with which it has been worked, have, undoubtedly, 
produced admirable results. An article on Educa- 
tion in Bengal^ which appeared in the Calcutta 
Review for October, 1870, dealt very effectively 
vdth the heroic views on this point of Mr. A. P. 
Howell, now a member of Lord Eipon's Education 
Commission ; and of this I print some extracts in 
Appendix E. Mr. Howell has long represented 
with great ability the extreme section of those who 
would force on India an amount of the three R's, 
for which there is little use and no demand, and 
who would curtail the higher education which the 
people rightly regard as their highest privilege. 
" We can improve," said the reviewer, " the instruc- 
tion offered to those who already want to learn ; 
but it is only very gradually, and by the influence 
of such indirect means as the spread of vernacular 
literature, that we can hope to make those who now 
set no value on education become anxious for its 
benefits.'* And, again, " Unless we desire to undo 
all that has yet been effected, and to make all our 
future work void and useless, we must not hear of 
any proposal to sacrifice that higher teaching which 
alone gives our education any use. By all means 
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let US extend the fertilising channel far and wide 
over the thirsty plain, but we must not at the same 
time render ourselves ridiculous, and our labours 
fruitless, by damming up the water of life at the 
fountain head." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE POLITICAL SIDE OF THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 

QUESTION. 

In my discussion of the educational proposals of 
Lord Ripon's Government, I have hitherto 'con- 
sidered them with reference solely to the effects 
they will produce on the future progress of the 
country, and on the happiness and prosperity of 
the Indian people. But another aspect of these 
proposals has been brought prominently to the 
front by a recent speech of the Hon. Mr. Hunter, 
the able President of the Educational Commission ; 
who has supported the Government scheme for a 
wide extension of primary education partly at the 
cost of the higher education, by reference to the 
political effects that may be looked for from it. 
The educated community of India will agree with 
Mr. Hunter, that the political results of any 
changes in our educational machinery ought 
undoubtedly to be carefully considered by the 
Government, and by those who have any part in 
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the formation of public opinion. To none would 
any political revolution be more disastrous than to 
the educated class of Indian gentlemen — by none, 
I make bold to say, is any revolutionary movement 
more earnestly deprecated. But for this very 
reason I believe that Indian public opinion will 
not agree with Mr, Hunter in believing that the 
extension of a knowledge of reading and writing 
among the masses of India — ^if accompanied, as the 
Government suggests, by the *' setting free of funds 
now devoted to high education " — will tend to 
make those masses less amenable to the pernicious 
influence of ill-disposed and seditious writers. 
On the contrary, 1 believe that Indian public 
opinion will say, " First create, by the spread of 
high education, a large literary class of intelligent 
and well-informed men ; the experience of the 
Anglo-Native Press and of the better portion of 
the Vernacular Press, conducted by such men, 
shows that you then need no longer fear the evil 
effects of inflammatory and reckless writing, for 
such writing will soon become extinct." 

I will quote at length Mr. Hunter's words to 
which I refer, spoken on the occasion of the repeal 
of the Vernacular Press Act : — 

" The Government can also do something to ensnre good 
resTilts from the Bill which we pass to-day. The preamble 
to Act 9 of 1878 sets forth the ignorance of the people as a 
ground for obtaining repressive regulations against the Press. 
* And whereas it is said, such publications are read by and 
disseminated amongst large bodies of ignorant and unintelli- 

K 2 
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gent persons, and are tlins likely to have an influence wliich 
they otherwise wonld not possess,' and so forth. Observe, 
it is not the inherent character of the publications that is 
alone complained of ; but the special effect of such publica- 
tions upon ignorant men. Now, I do not deny that the 
action of a free Press among densely ignorant masses is 
attended with some peril. But the only true remedy for the 
dangers of popular ignorance is the spread of popular edu- 
cation. If, therefore, in finally emancipating the Press, the 
Government could also see its way to more widely educate 
the people, it would send forth Liberty not alone upon her 
travels, but Liberty and Security hand-in-hand. A great 
work has already been done in public instruction upon the 
basis of Sir Charles Wood's despatch of 1854. But a still 
further extension of vernacular schools would form the true 
complement of the now perfected freedom of the Vernacular 
Press." 

All this sounds very plausible. But the sound- 
ness of the propositions here enunciated clearly 
depends on what is meant by " popular education," 
and on the means by which it is to be extended ; 
and for this we must go to the instructions given 
by the Government of India to Mr. Hunter's 
Commission. From these instructions we learn 
that the cost of extending popular education is to 
be met, to some extent, by setting free some of 
the funds now devoted to high education ; and 
further, the extension of " popular education " 
that is contemplated is that of primary education 
to the masses. I have always advocated such an 
extension of primary education to the masses ; I 
liave always desired that the Government should 
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show increased diligence in the attempts to perform 
this very obvious duty ; but I advocate the exten- 
sion on other grounds and by an entirely different 
method. If the suggestions of the official instruc- 
tions be adopted, we shall have a considerable 
extension of *'a little learning" — a very little — 
which taken entirely by itself is politically rather 
dangerous than the reverse. We shall have a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those who have 
enough learning to read, without having sufficient 
to understand and weigh, the representations that 
are put before them in print ; whilst at the same 
time we shall be doing our utmost to diminish the 
number of those whose higher education qualifies 
them to be intelligent and loyal leaders of their 
less privileged brethren. On the one hand, we 
shall be creating and encouraging among the masses 
of India intellectual and political aspirations ; on 
the other, we shall be depriving them of the lead- 
ing and guidance, without which their newly- 
developed faculties must often prove a snare rather 
than a benefit 

It is, of course, obvious that the soundness of 
my argument largely depends on the moral and 
political results of high education in India. There 
are those who think that our State colleges an- 
nually turn out a number of disaffected and dis- 
contented young men, who become useful and loyal 
citizens only so long as they can be employed by 
the Government, and whose knowledge is in most 
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other cases ready to be turned to evil account. 
There are also those who think that the necessarily 
undenominational character of the education given 
in State colleges tends to irreligion, and even to 
immorality. And once more there are those who 
think that the easiest solution of the diflBculty of 
providing adequate employment for the educated 
gentlemen of India is to be found in cutting off 
the supply by maiming the colleges. I have 
already discussed these opinions I most entirely 
believe that they are in no wise justified by the 
facts. It may be admitted that in India, as in 
every other civilized country of the earth, a pro- 
vision of the means of high education adequate to 
the needs of the country is attended and followed 
by some over-crowding of the more desirable pro- 
fessions. But this is an evil that everywhere else 
has been found to work its own remedy. In India 
the remedy is more easily found than in any coun- 
try more thoroughly *' exploited " ; for its vast 
resources and capabilities in a hundred lines are 
waiting to be developed by those who can combine 
the theoretical skill of the West with the practical 
knowledge of the East. Nor are there wanting 
signs that our Indian university men are beginning 
to appreciate the attractions of other lines of life 
than those at first sought by them. And, for con- 
tradiction of the vague and unauthenticated as- 
persions on the character of the highly educated 
section of the Indian community for loyalty, for 
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morality, for religion generally, we need only look 
to the tone and character of that portion of the 
periodical Press that is conducted and written by 
such men. In England, quite as much as in India, 
high Grovemment officials find themselves pestered 
by applications for employment from well-educated 
men ; but they do not immediately turn round and 
propose to confiscate the revenues of our universi- 
ties and public schools so as to rid themselves of 
the nuisance. And the disappointed aspirants for 
public employment, so far from becoming a politi- 
cal danger, ultimately serve to raise the standard 
of intelligence, and, therefore, of efficiency, in 
every department of professional and commercial 
activity throughout the country. And so, I ven- 
ture to say, it will be in India ; if the Government 
will only patiently await the operation of natural 
economic laws, and the results of the downward 
filtration of knowledge and intelligence through 
the various strata of the Indian populations. 

Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, and formerly Director of Public In- 
struction in Bombay, urged some of these con- 
siderations on the attention of the Government of 
India, in a " Note on Educational Administration in 
India," addressed to Sir Stafford Northcote a few 
days before the latter quitted office in 1868. There 
had been at that time under Sir John Lawrence, as 
now under Lord Eipon, a recrudescence of the 
agitation against the State connection with high 
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education ; and the Calcutta Englishman of March 
24, 1869, thus described Sir Alexander Grant's 
views : — 

" The writer instances the extraordinary multiplication of 
native newspapers and the eagerness with which they are 
read, as remarkable phenomena, indicative of the almost 
morbid restlessness of the native mind ; and he well shows 
that under these circnmstances our only hope of diminishing 
the nnmber of half -educated writers and readers of news- 
papers, and of thereby creating a really sound native opinion 
in the country, lies in carefully fostering the higher educa- 
tion as afforded in our colleges. The dangers and evils of 
the wide increase of the class of half-educated natives 
appear to be obvious ; the good policy of attempting a more 
general diffusion of the highest education, of a taste for 
pure and ennobling literature, and of the sound and really 
enlightened principles to be acquired by the well-directed 
study of history and political economy and jurisprudence 
will hardly be denied by anyone. The political importance 
of a careful supervision and direction by the State of this 
higher education is urged upon us by the example of all the 
stronger Continental Governments of Europe — notably by 
that of Prussia, where every high school and college is 
directly connected with the State.** 

And as Sir Edward Clive Bayley, when Home 
Secretary, and Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, pointed out to the Convocation of that 
University in March, 1871, the welfare of the 
country must mainly depend on the highly educated 
class, the leaders of thought and opinion among 
their countrymen ; and they must " lend the aid of 
their acquirements and their influence to the im- 
provement of the intellectual status, or else see 
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India left behind, both in enlightenment and in 
material prosperity, by countries with far less 
natural advantages." 

With the encouragement and development of 
high education in India, an extension of mass 
education will be an unmixed good ; without that 
development, it will be almost an unmixed evil. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE TRUE SOLUTION. 



The cost of the Educational Commission that 
has been appointed by Lord Eipon will clearly be 
heavy ; for among its members, whose ordinary 
work will have to be otherwise provided for, we 
find officers of the rank of Commissioners of Divi- 
sion and Secretaries to Government. The Indian 
public will, doubtless, scrutinise this large expendi- 
ture narrowly, and will be justly disappointed if 
results commensurate therewith cannot be shown. 
It may fairly be questioned whether such results 
are possible, under any of the heads of inquiry to 
which the Government of India has directed the 
investigations of the Commission. All these in- 
quiries have been the subjects of the life-long study * 
of a large number of men of the highest ability and 
the greatest industry in the Educational Depart- 
ment. A comparison of the results obtained in 
the various provinces, and the general communi- 
cation and explanation of the best points in 
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each, will be of very great utility, and will be satis- 
factorily effected by Lord Eipon's Commission; 
but a small Commission of experts would have per- 
formed this task at least as well, and at a fraction 
of the cost. There is, however, one grand reform — 
one that will render possible all the other improve- 
ments demanded — one that has been clamoured 
for in vain by every Director of Public Instruction 
in India for years past — that ought to be the result 
of such a powerful Commission as that now ap- 
pointed. And if that reform is successfully pressed 
on the Government by the Commission, the whole 
of India will joyfully declare that its cost has been 
justified a hundred times over. It is quite certain 
that no mere educational committee of experts 
could obtain sanction for that reform. It was 
urged by Sir Alexander Grant in 1868 with all the 
force and energy at his command, but in vain. It 
has been urged by the native Press in ten thousand 
articles; it will be received by the native com- 
munity with acclamation. If it is brought about 
by Lord Eipon's Commission, it will make his 
Excellency the most popular Viceroy that has ever 
ruled in India ; it will be held to redeem all the 
ample promises of the Liberal party to a down- 
trodden and misgoverned race ; it wiU make the 
Educational Commission of 1882, in the view of 
the people of India, the most significant historical 
event of the century. Need I say that the reform 
to which I allude is no more and no less than the 
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doubling or trebling of the educational grant in 
every province of the country ? 

The expenditure on public instruction in India 
is at the present moment about 11-3 per cent, on 
the revenue. I print in the Appendix a summary, 
from the Hindu Patriot, of the annual report of 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. From 
that report we find that, of all the boys of school- 
going age, about one in six is under instruction. 
We further find that, out of every Es. 100 spent 
on education in Bengal, where Government pro- 
vides Rs. 40, the fees and the spontaneous contri- 
butions of the people provide Es. 60; and the 
proportion thus contributed directly by the people 
has very greatly increased as the spread of the 
higher education has taught a wider appreciation 
of the benefits of education generally. These facts 
prove, not only that the current allegations in 
regard to the eleemosynary character of our public 
instruction are absurdly false, but also that Govern- 
ment may safely proceed to measures of further 
liberality, with the certainty of being met by the 
country more than half way, and with no danger 
whatever of pauperising the people. 

In the more advanced countries of Europe, the 
State expenditure on public instruction — ^not to 
speak of the vast endowments that have in many 
cases been the inheritance of centuries of civilisa- 
tion — varies from about 3 1-3 per cent, to some- 
thing like five per cent, on the State revenues. In 
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India — ^backward as she is, and with her educational 
endowments " resumed,"* or forgotten — we grudg- 
ingly allot to this, the highest of State duties, a 
little over one per cent. Sir Alexander Grant, in 
his " Note on the Educational Administration of 
India," 1868, earnestly, but vainly, pleaded for two 
per cent. — less than half the proportion allotted to 
the same subject by the German States. I trust 
that Lord Eipon's Commission will realize the 
magnitude of the responsibility that is thrown 

• The following paragraph appeared in Alienee Indian 
Mail of Feb. 20 : — The scare about the futnre of high edu- 
cation in India, caused by Lord Ripon's newly-appointed 
commission, has unearthed a Mahomed an grievance which 
certainly ought to be fully investigated by the committee. 
It has been a good deal the fashion with those who (with 
Mr. A. P. Howell and the General Council on Education) 
advocate the disestablishment of the State Colleges, to taunt 
the Indian party with the lack of private endowments like 
those that have enriched some of the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. But this taunt will seem something like adding 
insult to injury, when it is known that vast Mahomedan 
endowments for educational and other pious uses were "re- 
sumed " by Government, in the great resumption proceed- 
ings that took place some fifty years ago. Even so late as 
the time of Sir George Campbell, the magnificent founda- 
tion of Mahomed Mohsin sufficed to maintain one of the 
largest State colleges in Bengal, that of Hooghly, besides 
supplying large funds for Imambaras and many other chari- 
table purposes. Sir George Campbell diverted the Mohsin 
endowment from the Hooghly College, taking the burden of 
the latter on the shoulders of Government, and assigning 
the endowment to support numerous scattered Madrasahs, 
Mahomedan scholarships, &c. But surely, if Government 
determines to disestablish the Hooghly College, it will be 
bound to give back to it the Mohsin endowment. And a 
similar reasoning will apply to hundreds of other diverted 
or " resumed " funds. 
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upon them in this respect, and will rise to the 
occasion. For the first time in the history of Indian 
education, an Educational Commission has been 
formed, of numbers and weight sufficient to ensure 
for its recommendations a respectful hearing from 
the Government of India. The peoples of India 
will forgive mistakes or shortcomings on other 
points, wherein the duty of the Commission may 
be less clear, if on this one cardinal point its voice 
gives no uncertain sound. I have shown elsewhere 
that any mutilation of the Indian system of high 
education must be none the less disastrous for 
being attempted with the benevolent view of ex- 
tending primary instruction ; and the petty savings 
effected by any such mutilation would be a mere 
drop in the ocean, gained at the cost of frightful 
injustice, and of permanent injury to the welfare of 
the country.* I trust, then, that the Commission 

• Since writing the above, I have found the following 
remarks in the Friend of India and Statesman of Feb. 13, 
strongly confirming this view : — The Commission will also 
be able, no doubt, to make important suggestions as to the 
policy that should be pursued in the future ; but the prime 
difiiculty will still remain in the inadequacy of our funds, 
and, however wisely the Commission may lay down the lines 
of future progress, our advance along those lines must for 
many years be extremely slow. And those who hope that 
an amount of Grovemment funds may be set free from pur- 
poses of high education, sufficient to make a vast increase in 
our power to extend elementary education, must be doomed 
to disappointment. The amount that can be thus set free 
must be comparatively trifling. Every little will help, but 
it would be easy to take away from the higher education an 
amount of Government aid, the want of which would greatly 
cripple it and retard its progress, while the advantage to 
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will boldly face the truth. Let them liberate their 
own souls, and boldly declare to the Government 
of India that the time has come when, in this 
respect, India must definitely take her place among 
the civilised nations of the world. Let them 
honestly show that the country demands primary 
instruction at the hands of the State for her lower 
classes, but not at the risk of barbarising her mid- 
dle and upper classes, who are relatively no richer 
than the lower. Let them fairly estimate the cost, 
be it a sum involving an assignment of two, or even 
three, per cent, on the revenues of the State ; and 
I am confident that the united public opinion of 
India and of England will demand such an assign- 
ment to be provided for. 

mass edttcation wonld be inappreciable. This is a danger 
and a possible blunder against which it will be the duty of 
the Commission carefully to guard itself. 
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RESOLUTION APPOINTING EDUCATION 
COMMISSION OP 1882. 

QOVEENMENT OF INDIA. 

HOME DEPAETMENT. 

PRESENT POSITION OF EDUCATION IN BBITISH INDIA. 

No. ^0- 



Hxtract from the JProceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Department {Education), — under date Fort 
William the 3rc2 February, 1882. 

Read— 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, 
Home Department, — 

(a) No. LXXYI. — " Collection of despatches from 
the Home Government on the subject of 
Education in India, 1854 to 1868." 

(6) No. LIV.— " A Note on the State of Education 
in India, during 1866-66, by Mr. A. M. 
Monteath, C.S.'' 

(c) No. LXVII.— " A Note on the State of Educa- 

L 
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tion in India, during 1866-67, by Mr. A. P. 
Howell, C.S.'' 

(d) A Note on the State of Education in India, 

during 1867-68, by Mr. A. P. Howell, C.S. 

(e) Note on Education in British India prior to 

1854 and in 1870-71, by Mr. A. P. Howell, 
C.S. 

(f) Annual Reports on Public Instruction in the 

different Provinces of British India from 
1871-72 to 1880-81. 

(g) Circular letters to Local Governments and 

Administrations, Nos. 4 — 157 to 164, dated 
10th June, 1881, and Nos. 6—230 to 239, 
dated 30th July, 1881, calling for report on 
the system of Primary Education now in 
force and the progress made in Primary 
Education since the Education Department 
was made over to Local Grovemments in 
187L 
(h) Replies of Local Governments and Administra- 
tions to the foregoing circular. 

RESOLUTION. 

The despatch from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, No. 49 of the 19th July, 1854, laid down in 
clear, though general, terms the principles which should 
govern the educational policy of the Government of India. 
It set forth (in the words of Lord Dalhousie) " a scheme of 
education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
than the Supreme or any Local Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest. Up to the time of its issue the 
efforts of the Government in the cause of education had been 
marked neither by consistency of direction nor by any breadth 
of aim. The annual expenditure upon public instmctioii 
had been insignificant and uncertain ; and the control of its 
operations had not been deemed worthy the attention of any 
special department of the State. The educational system 
elaborated in the despatch was indeed, both in its character 
and scope, far in advance of anything existing at the time of 
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its inception. It fnmislied in fact a masterly and compre- 
liensive outline, tlie filling up of which was necessarily to be 
the work of many years. Hence it became a matter of im- 
portance that Government should from time to time review 
the progress made under its orders, and inquire how far the 
superstructure corresponded with the original design. 

2. Such an inquiry was instituted by the Secretary of 
State for India in his despatch No. 4 of the 7th April, 1859, 
in which, after describing the measures actually taken upon 
the orders of 1854, Her Majesty's Government confirmed and 
supplemented the lines of policy therein contained, so far as 
general education was concerned, and called upon the Govern- 
ment of India for fuller report as to the operation of the 
system in all its parts. Owing to imperfections in the method 
of the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of 
India found it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner 
with this demand of the Secretary of State, and it was not 
until the year 1867 that it was found possible to present 
anything like a complete review of the whole educational 
system. In March of that year Mr. A. M. Monteath, then 
Under Secretary in the Home Department, submitted his 
" Note upon the State of Education in India during 1865-66 ; " 
which was followed by similar " Notes," prepared by his 
successor, Mr. A. P. Howell, dealing with the statistics of 
1866-67, 1867-68, and 1870-71. 

3. In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Depart- 
ment was, under the operation of the financial decentralization 
scheme, made over to the Local Governments; and the 
Government of India has since that time had to depend 
mainly upon the Annual Departmental Reports for its know- 
ledge of the manner in which the educational system is pro- 
gressing, and in which it is being developed and adapted to 
the more modem requirements of the different Provinces. 

4. In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth 
in the despatch of 1854 came into active operation, a full 
quarter of a century has elapsed, and that it is now ten 
years since the responsible direction of the educational system 

L 2 
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was entrasted to tlie Local Grovemments, it appears to His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Conndl that the time 
has come for instituting a more carefnl examination into the 
results attained, and into the working of the present arrange- 
ments, than has hitherto been attempted. The experience of 
the past has shown that a mere critical review or analysis of 
the retnms and reports of the different Provinces fails to 
impart a thoroughly satisfactory knowledge of the actual 
state of things in the districts, and that there are many 
points which only an acquaintance with local circumstances 
can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in 
Council has therefore decided to appoint a Commission on 
behalf of Government to inquire into the present position of 
education in British India, and to nominate to this Com- 
mission a sufficient number of persons from the different 
Provinces to secure the adequate and intelligent consideration 
of the facts that will be laid before it. 

5. The Commission will be constituted as follows : — 

President : 
The Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.D., CLE. 

Members : 

The Honourable Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur, C.S.L 

The Honourable D. M. Barbour, C.S. 

The Reverend W. R. Blackett, M.A. 

Mr. Ananda Mohun Bosb, B.A. 

Mr. A. W. Croft, M.A. 

Mr. K. Dbighton, B.A. 

Mr. J. T. Fowler. 

Mr. A. P. Howell, M.A., C.S. 

Mr. H. B. Jacob. 

Mr. W. Lee- Warner, M.A, C.S. 

The Reverend W. Miller, M.A. 

P. Ranganada Mudallar, M.A. 

The Honourable Baboo Bhudeb Mookerjea, CLE. 
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lir. C. Pearson, M.A. 

The Honourable Maharaja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, C.S.I. 

Kashinath Trimbtjk Telang, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. G. E. Ward, C.S. 

A Representative of Roman Catholic Educa-^ 

tional Missions. ' Nominations 

An Educational Officer from the Central 
Provinces. 

A Native Gentleman from the Pnnjab. J 



nnder con- 
sideration. 



Secretary : 

Mr. B. L. Rice. 

6. It will be the duty of the Commission to inqnire par- 
ticnlarly (subject only to certain limitations to be noticed 
below) into the manner in which effect has been given to 
the principles of the despatch of 1854 ; and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to the further 
carrying out of the policy therein laid down. The Govern- 
ment of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of that 
policy, and has no wish to depart from the principles upon 
which it is based. It is intended only at the present time 
to examine into the general results of its operation, and to 
scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been set 
on foot for bringing about those ends, which the Govern- 
ment from the outset had especially in view. The general 
purport of the despatch of 1864 was thus summarized by 
the Secretary of State in 1859 : — 

The improvement and far wider extension of education, 
both English and Vernacular, having been the general 
objects of the despatch of 1854, the means prescribed for 
the accomplishment of those objects were the constitution of 
a separate department of the administration for the work of 
education ; the institution of universities at the several 
presidency towns; the establishment of training institu- 
tions for raising up teachers for the various classes of 
schools ; the maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and schools of a high order, and the increase of 
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their nninber wlien necessary; the establishment of addi- 
tional zillah or middle schools; increased attention to 
vemacnlar schools for elementary education, including the 
indigenous schools already existing throughout the country; 
and finally, the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid 
xmder which the efforts of private individuals and of local 
communities would be stimulated and encouraged by 
pecuniary grants from Government in consideration of a 
good secular education being afforded in the aided schools. 

It will be for the Commission to inquire how far these 
objects have been attained, and how this machinery is 
working at the present time. 

7. It will not be necessary for the Commission to inquire 
into the general working of the Indian Universities, which 
are controlled by corporations comprising representatives of 
all classes interested in collegiate education. Of the results 
of their operation a fair estimate can always be formed 
independently of any special inquiry such as is now pro- 
posed. Nor will it be necessary for the Commission to take 
up the subject of special or technical education, whether 
medical, legal, or engineering. To extend the inquiry to 
these subjects would expand unduly the task before the 
Commission. Again, the Government of India has itself 
very recently dealt with the question of European and 
Eurasian education, and no further inquiry is necessary as 
regards that. But with these exceptions the Governor- 
General in Council is of opinion that the Commission may 
usefully consider the working of all branches of the Indian 
educational system. These branches are, it is believed, so 
closely connected one with another, that it is only by 
examining the system as a whole that any sound conclusions 
are likely to be come to. The Commission need not concern 
itself with the details of the educational system in British 
Burma. The arrangements there are of comparatively 
recent date, and in great measure peculiar to the Province. 
Any suggestions of general value that the Commission may 
evolve can easily be applied to British Burma hereafter in 
consultation with the Chief Commissioner. 
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8. It is the desire of the Governor-General in Conncil 
that the Commission shonld specially bear in mind the great 
importance which the Government attaches to the snbject of 
primary education. The development of elementary educa- 
tion was one of the main objects contemplated by the 
despatch of 1854. Attention was specially directed in that 
despatch to the question " how useful and practical know- 
ledge, suited to every station in life, might be best conveyed 
to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable 
of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided efforts," and it was desired that "the active 
measures of Government should be more especially directed 
for the future to this object." Although the matter was 
thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Indian Administrations, there can, His 
Excellency in Coxmcil believes, be very little doubt that, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, more progress has up to 
the present time been made in high and middle than in 
primary education. The Government of India is not disposed 
in any way to regret this advance. It would be altogether 
contrary to its policy to check or hinder in any degree the 
further progress of high or middle education. But the 
Government holds that the different branches of Public 
Instruction should, if possible, move forward together, and 
with more equal step than hitherto, and the principal object, 
therefore, of the inquiry of the Commibsion should be " the 
present state of elementary education throughout the 
Empire, and the means by which this can everywhere be 
extended and improved." 

9. While this is the main object to which the inquiries of 
the Commission should be directed, the Governor- General in 
Council desires to impress upon it at the same time the fact 
that it is not possible for the Government to find funds 
sufficient to meet the full requirements of the country in the 
matter of primary education, if those requirements are to be 
judged by any European standard. The resources at the 
disposal of Government, whether Imperial, provincial, or 
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local, are, and nmst long remain, extremely limited in 
amonnt, and tlie result is, not only that progress mnst 
necessarily be gradual, bnt that, if satisfactory progress is 
to be made at all, every available private agency mnst be 
called into action to relieve and assist the public funds in 
connection with every branch of Public Instruction. It was 
in view of " the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done to provide adequat-e means for the 
education of the natives of India," that the grant-in-aid 
system was elaborated and developed by the despatch of 
1854; and it is to the wider extension of this system, 
especially in connection with high and middle education, 
that the Government looks to set free funds which may then 
be made applicable to the promotion of the education of the 
masses. " The resources of the State ought,'* as remarked 
by the Secretary of State in despatch No. 13 of 25th April, 
1864, "to be so applied as to assist those who cannot be 
expected to help themselves, and the richer classes of the 
people should gradually be induced to provide for their own 
education." 

10. In pursuance of this policy it is the desire of Gt)vern- 
ment to offer every encouragement to Native gentlemen to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than hereto- 
fore, in the establishment of schools upon the grant-in-aid 
system : and His Excellency in Council is the more anxious 
to see this brought about, because, apart altogether from 
the consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly 
in this way that the Native community will be able to 
secure that freedom and variety of education which is an 
essential condition in any sound and complete educational 
system. It is not, in the opinion of the Governor- General 
in Council, a healthy symptom that all the youth of the 
country should be cast, as it were, in the same Government 
educational mould. Rather is it desirable that each section of 
the people should be in a position to secure that description 
of education which is most consonant to its feelings and 
suited to its wants. The Government is ready therefore to 
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do all that it can to foster such a spirit of independence 
and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its own 
colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies of Native 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily 
a« aided institutions ; all that the Government will insist 
upon being that due provision is made for efficient manage- 
ment and extended usefulness. It will be for the Commission 
to consider in what mode effect can most fully be given to 
these views ; and how the grant-in-aid system may best be 
shaped so to stimulate such independent effort, and make 
the largest use of the available Government funds. 

11. It is specially the wish of Government that municipal 
bodies should take a large and increasing share in the 
management of the public schools within the limits of their 
jurisdictions. The best way of securing this result should 
also be considered by the Commission. 

12. It has been not unfrequently stated that the wealthier 
classes do not at present pay enough for the education of 
their children. The Governor-General in Council is disposed 
to think that a good deal of misapprehension exists as to 
the real truth in this matter ; but it is one into which the 
Commission should make careful inquiry. It is no doubt right 
that persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of 
their children's education, or at any rate that no part of 
this should fall upon State funds. But in endeavouring to 
secure this result, care must be taken that no unnecessary 
obstacles are thrown in the way of the upward progress of 
really deserving students of the poorer classes. The 
Governor- General in Council has no wish to close the doors 
of high education to all but the wealthiest members of the 
Native community. Hitherto those who have been most 
ready to take advantage of superior instruction have 
frequently belonged to families of comparatively limited 
private means, and there should, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, be no such sudden and general raising 
of fees as to carry high education beyond the reach of those 
classes who at present bond fide seek for it, or to convert the 
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Government colleges into places to whicli only the higher 
classes can procure admission. But, speaking broadly, the 
fees in colleges and high schools should be on the whole 
adequate; provision being made by means of a proper 
system of scholarships for the rise of youths of proved 
ability from the lowest to the highest grade of institution. 
The funds available for scholarships ought in any case to 
be so distributed that ample facilities for obtaining a good 
secondary education are held out to a large number of 
youths in the lower schools. The provision of scholarships 
tenable during a university course need not be so liberal, 
but should still be sufficient to afford the best of the pupils 
of middle and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining 
an advanced education if they show themselves fit for it. 
The Government scholarships ought, however, in no way to 
be placed on an eleemosynary basis, but should always be 
given as distinct rewards for merit tested and proved by 
competitive examinations. This will leave a wide field open 
for the establishment of scholarships requiring local or other 
qualifications, through the munificence of private individuals 
or corporations. The Commission is requested to devote 
special attention to the whole subject of scholarships with 
reference to the foregoing remarks. 

13. In connection with the general subject of primary 
education, the Commission should particularly inquire as to 
the extent to which indigenous schools exist in different 
parts of the country, and are, or can be, utilised as a part 
of the educational system. The Government of India is 
disposed to advocate the making as much use as possible of 
such schools. 

14. The investigation of this last point will no doubt lead 
the Commission to consider the subjects of instruction for 
primary schools. It is very important that schools of this 
class should be made as attractive as possible to the classes 
of the population for whom they are intended. By teaching 
subjects to which the parents attach importance children 
will be more readily drawn into the schools, and it will not 
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then be difficult to graft on to those more popnlar branches 
of instruction others which are more valuable from a sound 
educational point of view. It is believed that the great 
hold which in many parts of the country the indigenous 
schools have acquired over the masses is due to the quad- 
technical character of the instruction given; — ^the son of 
the ryot and the petty trader being taught, though often in 
a mechanical and unintelligent way, things likely to prove 
useful to him in his daily after-life. It would seem that in 
some provinces the advantages of this system have been 
overlooked in favour of a scheme of elementary education 
more in accordance with European methods and standards. 

15. Bearing these facts in mind, the Commission should 
consider how best to provide for the extension of primary 
schools, and in discussing this the limitation imposed upon 
the action of Grovernment by financial considerations must 
always be borne in mind. Subject to this it may be said 
that, generally speaking, the great object in the first instance 
is to get such schools established : their improvement and 
elevation to a higher standard being, though of great 
importance, an object of subsequent endeavour. Provision 
for such improvement in a reasonable way, by a gradual 
raising of the standard of instruction entitling to grants of 
public funds must, however, be made ; and the Commission 
should advise as to how this can best be done without 
attempting a too rapid advance or throwing obstacles in the 
way of the extension of the area of instruction, especially in 
backward districts. 

16. The arrangements existing in different parts of the 
country for training the teachers of primary schools should 
be brought under careful review, and suggestions for 
rendering that training more efficient and practical should, 
if possible, be submitted. 

17. In connection with the subject of secondary educa- 
tion, the Governor- General in Council is disposed to think 
that good might result from an inquiry into the quality and 
character of the instruction at present imparted in schools 
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of this class. Tlie great majority of those who prosecute 
their studies beyond the primary stage will never go beyond 
the cnrricnlnm of the middle or at furthest of the high 
schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
education they receive should be as thorough and sound as 
possible. There are grounds for doubting whether there is 
not, in some provinces at any rate, much room for improve- 
ment in this respect. It might be advisable at the same 
time to inquire what practical steps are being taken to give 
effects to the suggestions of the Simla Text Books Com- 
mittee, and the orders of the Government of India thereupon, 
as contained in the Resolution of the Home, Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, No. 1 — 3-18 of the 10th January 
1881 ; especially as regards the arrangements made for 
teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the pupils 
in secondary schools with practical and useful information. 
It will be understood that the Government of India has no 
wish to depart from the principles laid down in that 
Resolution. It would be contrary to the policy of Govern- 
ment to adopt any measures that would have the appear- 
ance of restricting aided schools to the use of any particular 
class of text-books, or to interfere with the free choice of 
the managers in such matters. But it is desirable to know 
how far the general suggestions of the Committee have 
found acceptance in the different provinces, and what is 
being done to carry them out in the case of both Govern- 
ment and aided instruction. 

18. The Commission may further with advantage inquire 
into the present system of educational inspection, with a view 
to the removal of defects and introduction of improvements. 
It is quite certain that if there is any great extension of 
primary schools, arrangements must be made for securing 
the assistance of a large amount of voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination. The most likely means 
of securing this should be considered and discussed. 

19. In its bearing upon the grant-in-aid system, the plan 
I payment-by-results will call for the careful consideration 
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of the Commission. The mode in which this is at present 
worked in the different provinces, — the extent to which it 
would be wise or practicable to enforce it generally, — its 
applicability to primary as well as to secondary and collegiate 
education, — ^are all matters demanding special investigation. 

20. Lastly, the Governor- General in Council would wish 
the Commission to consider the important and difficult sub- 
ject of female education, and the best means of encouraging 
and extending it, so far as the circumstances of the country 
will at present permit. 

21. The Government of India has indicated generally in 
the foregoing paragraphs the matters to which the inquiries 
of the Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed ; 
bnt it is at liberty to express its opioion upon any matter 
arising out of, or cognate to, the subjects thus referred to it. 

22. As regards the manner of conducting the inquiry, the 
Governor- General in Council thinks that the Commission 
should meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got 
together ; and that it should sit for the transaction of busi- 
ness until at any rate the end of March. After that the 

members should return to their provinces, while the President 
and the Secretary should arrange to make a tour (say) dur- 
ing the rains to the different presidencies, with a view to 
collecting definite information on any points indicated by the 
Commission upon which such local inquiry may seem neces- 
sary. The Commission should then re -assemble early in 
December, and proceed to the final settlement of the questions 
before it and the preparation of its report. In the matter of 
procedure the Commission will be left free to make its own 
arrangements, and may call for such information or take such 
evidence as may seem necessary or desirable for the purposes 
of its inquiry. 

23. Advantage will be taken of the presence on the Com- 
mission of educational officers from different provinces to have 
the Annual Statistical Returns of Education once for all re- 
vised and placed upon an intelligible and uniform basis. 

Order. — Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution be 
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forwarded to the President and Members of tlie Commission, 
and to all Local Grovemments and Administrations for infor- 
mation, and that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

(True Extract.) 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Offg. Secretary to the Govt, of India. 
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From W. S. Atkinson, Esq., M.A., Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Secretary to tlie Government of 
Bengal — (No. 4394, dated Darjeeling, the 15th October, 
1868). 

Sir, — In reply to your No. 3758, dated 31st July, forward- 
ing for report a letter from the Government of India, in the 
Home Department, (No. 413, dated 1 3th July,) proposing an 
increase of the fee rates in the Presidency College and 
Schools, I have the honour to forward a communication, with 
enclosures, from the Principal, Mr. SutclifEe,* and at the 
same time to submit the following observations, which I trust 
win receive the support of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

2. The main ground on which the Governor- General in 
Council bases the argument in favour of a large increase of 
the present fee rates, appears to be that ** the College is very 
generally believed to be frequented by the sons of very 
wealthy men,*' to which is added, as a further argument, that 
" the instruction given at the Presidency College is of a very 
high order, so that it possesses considerable pecuniary value 
in Bengal Proper." From many recent indications, it is clear 
that the Government of India has come to believe that it is 
a truth, possessing the full authority of an undisputed 
axiom, that the Lower Provinces of Bengal are peopled by 
large classes of landholders and others possessing vast in- 
comes and all the superfluities of wealth, and that these 
are the classes which supply our higher schools and colleges 

* No. 862, 11th September, 1868. 
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with the students who tlirong them. What may have been 
the origin of this belief I know not, nor is it of consequence 
to inquire ; but that it is in every respect a misconception 
and delusion is perfectly well known to all the OflScers of 
Government in these Provinces, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will certainly bear me out in impressing this fact 
upon His Excellency the Governor- General in Council. 

3. There are undoubtedly in Calcutta a fairly large num- 
ber of wealthy Merchants, Bankers, Professional persons, 
and Landholders, and there are a few families who may be 
ranked along with them in the country districts as possessors 
of considerable incomes ; but this moneyed class is an exceed- 
ingly small one, and may be counted by hundreds amongst 
the millions of the population that surround them. The 
Zemindars of Bengal in particular, instead of rolling in 
wealth, as appears to be popularly believed, are, in reality, 
as a body, possessed of very moderate means, and large 
numbers of them are actually poor. Under the permanent 
settlement the sub-division of beneficiary interests in land 
has been carried out with extraordinary minuteness, under a 
variety of most complicated tenures, and the result is that 
the wealth derived from proprietory rights in the soil is dis- 
tributed amongst enormous masses of the population. These 
constitute the bulk of the large middle class of Bengal, and 
there is probably no country in the world where this class is 
so numerous, in proportion to the entire mass of the com- 
munity at large. It is this middle class which almost 
exclusively supplies the population of our schools and colleges 
of every rank and standard, and it is in behalf of this class 
that I venture to plead, most earnestly, against the views 
which seem to be now in the ascendant in the Supreme 
Government of India. 

4. In opposition to the creed which at present governs all 
financial measures bearing on Public Education, I venture to 
maintain, unreservedly, that no item of State expenditure is 
capable of more complete justification, on every ground of a 
liberal and enlightened policy, than that which is devoted to 
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the maintenance of scliools and colleges of a high order, for 
the benefit of those classes of the population .who value 
superior education and will avail themselves of the means of 
obtaining it. That it is for the good of the State that such 
education should be placed within the reach of the wealthy 
classes alone appears to me a proposition that cannot be 
maintained by any ingenuity of argument. Those at least 
who have something more than a lip belief in the civilizing 
and elevating power of an education which goes beyond a 
mere introduction to the first elements of knowledge, will 
feel that it is impossible to spread its blessings too widely, 
and that, as every class of the community will benefit, 
directly or indirectly, by its powerful influence, their common 
contributions to the public purse may be justly and most 
wisely employed in enabling all who will, the poor and rich 
alike, to avail themselves of the means of obtaining the 
highest culture which it is possible, in the circumstances of 
the country, to supply. It seems clear, however, that the 
justice of devoting the public funds of the State to the pro- 
motion of the higher education is largely dependent on the 
extent to which the opportunities of obtaining this education 
are offered to all who wish for it. If it is to be restricted to 
the rich, the public funds are wrongfully employed in its 
support. They are rightly and wisely employed when they 
place it, as far as possible, within the reach of all. If this 
view is sound, and I have the profoundest conviction of its 
truth, it follows that the maximum fee rates in our colleges 
and schools should be scrupulously kept within such moder- 
ate limits that they can be paid without difficulty by the 
great bulk of those classes of the people who are willing and 
anxious to resort to them. 

The early adoption of this view in America has led in 
many of the Northern States to the establishment of a system 
of schools and colleges of every standard, maintained out of 
State income, in which the instruction given is absolutely 
free ; and on the same principle, in all the foremost countries 
of Europe where Public Education has been organized by 
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extent, as it should be, by tbe people tbemselves, this 
difficulty might probably be overcome, and if we could 
depend on the local boards to make suitable selections, I 
believe that a portion of the proceeds of Zillah taxation 
might be very properly and wisely employed for such a 
purpose. Any measure of this kind should here, however, 
as in Prance, be supplementary to moderate rates of j*egular 
tuition fees, and should mainly be directed to the main- 
fenance of the students during their course of study, which 
no less in Bengal than in all other countries must always 
involve a vastly larger outlay than the mere fee payments 
for instruction in the lecture room. 

8. I have still to remark on the alternative suggestion 
that has been made, proposing a graduation of fees accord- 
ing to the supposed wealth of the students who pay them. 
The proposition is an extraordinary one, and in my humble 
judgment altogether inadmissible. The arrangement appears 
indeed to be actually in operation in the Agra College, but 
I should suppose that this must be the only institution of 
the kind in the world where it could be found in force. 
The Government of India has however practically disposed 
of its own suggestion, by the admission that it is possible 
that " in a Province like Lower Bengal, there may be 
difficulties in inquiring into the income of the parents and 
regulating their payments accordingly." There would 
unquestionably be the very greatest possible difficulty in 
arriving at the truth in such an inquiry, and I can imagine 
few propositions more open to serious objection than one 
which would assign to the Principals of our Colleges the 
duties of an Assessor of Income Tax, involving minute and 
offensive investigations which must extend to the most 
distant parts of the country. But my objection to the 
j)roposal goes much further than this. To my apprehension 
the exaction of payments assessed according to income is 
radically vicious in principle. What, it may be asked, would 
be thought of a similar scheme applied to the administra- 
tion of justice in the Civil Courts, providing that the rates 
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of fees payable should be determined, not by the valne of 
the interests in dispute, but by the supposed wealth of each 
several litigant ? Most economists wonld probably call 
this confiscation. The word has an ngly look, bnt to my 
mind it correctly describes the effect of such a measure. I 
can see nothing to recommend this alternative plan on any 
ground, either of abstract justice or practical expediency, 
and I sincerely hope that the laeutenant- Governor will 
decline to sanction so novel an expedient. 

From J. SuTCLiFFE, Esq., M.A., Principal, Presidency College, 
to W. S. Atkinson, Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion — (No. 862, dated Presidency College, the llth Septem- 
ber, 1868). 

Sir, — ^With reference to the letter No. 412 of 13th July, 
from the Government of India, and the letter No. 3758 of 
Slst July, forwarded with your Memorandum No. 3623 of 
10th August, I have the honour to submit the following report. 

2. Before any change of the kind indicated in paragraph 
6 of the letter from the Government of India can be fairly 
discussed, it is obvious that a statement should be prepared. 
in which the social position and incomes of the parents or 
guardians of the students of the College are set forth, with 
the utmost accuracy attainable. Accordingly, on the receipt 
of the letters of Government, I proceeded t j make personal 
inquiries on these points from every student of the General 
Department, and the results are embodied in the tables 
given below. I do not claim for these statistics absolute 
accuracy, but I have spared no pains to get at the truth, 
and I believe that I may submit them as being as approxi- 
mately correct as it is possible to ascertain in an inquiry of 
this nature. My inquiries were confined entirely to the 
students of the General Department, as the Law Depart- 
ment is already self-supporting, and the Civil Engineering 
Department is admitted to be one which, if retained at all, 
must be mainly supported by the State. 

3. The following statement shows the number of students 
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at present on the Rolls, the Circles from which they come, 
and the number of Scholarship holders in each year : — 





TotA) 
Number 

of 

Schuols. 


From Calcutta 
Circle. 


From Mofussil 
Circle. 




Pay 

Students. 


Scholars. 


Pay 
Students. 


Scholars. 


Ist Year 

2nd Year 

3rd Year 

4th Year 

6tli Year 


96 
105 
38 
41 
10 


41 
51 
21 
21 
1 


30 

36 

10 

4 

5 


5 
11 

2 
12 

1 


20 
7 
5 
4 
3 


Total 


290 


135 


85 


31 


39 



In the first and second year classes scholars pay only half 
the regular fee. In the third and fourth year classes 
scholars pay the same fee as other students. 

4. The following is a classification of the students accord- 
ding to the social position of parents or guardians : — 



^ 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


Total 


• 


Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Year. 


Zemindars 


15 


21 


3 


10 


2 


51 


TalookHars .. 


7 


4 


• « • 


1 


• • • 


12 


Owners of Brahmntter Land 


2 


• • * 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


8 


Hou e Owners & Fund Holders 


3 


3 


2 


• • • 


1 


9 


Govemm ent Pensioners 


4 


5 


1 


2 


• • • 


12 


Merchants 


2 


4 


3 


• • • 


• • • 


9 


Bnn<ans 


5 


1 


3 


1 


■ • • 


10 


brokers and Petty Traders ... 


6 


7 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


14 


Tradesmen 


6 


9 


1 


3 


2 


21 


Juflieial Officers 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


11 


Sub- Assistant Surgeons 


■•■ 


4 


1 


1 


• • • 


6 


Professors 


1 


3 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


5 


School Masters 


2 


3 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


6 


P lice Officers 


• • • 


3 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


4 


Pleadeis 


5 


3 


2 


2 


1 


13 


Priests 


1 


1 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


Mookhtears 


1 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


C erks in Government Offices 


12 


16 


3 


8 


3 


42 


Clerks in Private Offices 


16 


11 


10 


9 


• • • 


46 


Others 


7 


2 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


11 


Total 


96 


105 


38 


41 


10 


290 
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5. A dawification of pareate or gaardianB according to 
monthly income gives the following result : — 



Aniouotof Monthly Id come. 




i 


1 


1 


i 


1' 


1 






s 


1 


1 


n 


i 


Eupeea B 
,. 4 
., 3 


000. ,, 

tmo.'.'. 

fiOO... 

000. „ 


"i 

1 


1 
1 

2 

1 


I 


1 




5 
3 

1 




000... 


■/ 


4 








n 


» 1,000 „ „ „ 1 


500... 






1 


4 


1 


IH 


BOO „ „ „ ] 


BOO .. 


a 


11) 


11 


V 




90 


200 , 


600., 


R 


Itt 


R 


s 






loo .. ,. 


200,. , 


IB 


Rfl 


fl 


11) 


M 


B7 


Below Kapeei 100 




btt 


40 


Ifl 


a) 


» 


140 


Totol 


ita 


105 


38 


41 


10 


290 



6. An analysis of the statement regarding the i] 
the goardians of stndenta holding Junior and Senior 
Soholarahips shows that — 

Of the 93 Junior Scholars in the first and second year 
classes, there are 59 whose guardians have incomes below 
Bupees 100, and 20 whose incomes are between Bapees 100 
and Rupees 200 a month. 

Of the 23 Senior Scholars in the third and fourth year 
classes there are 14 whose guardians have incomes below 
Rupees 100, and five with incomes between Rupees 100 and 
Rupees 200 a month. 

Of the seven graduateB, who hold foundation scholarships, 
there are fonr whose guardians have incomes below Rupees 
100, and one with an income of Rupees 150. 

?. The preceding statements show that very few of our 
students belong to the wealthy families of Calcutta and the 
Suburbs ; in fiict, that only 12 students, or less than 5 per 
cent, of the entire number, have monthly incomes of Rupees 
2,000 and upwards. This may at first sight seem to be 
incredible, but I believe that it represents the actual case. 
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I have liad the advantage of being assisted by the two Native 
Professors of the College, and the experienced Assistant 
Secretary in framing these returns, and from a list of abont 
60 notorionsly wealthy families of Calcutta and the Suburbs 
which they have prepared, I find that only ^ve of these 
have representatives in the College classes. I think, there- 
fore, that the statistics are peirfectly reliable, and that you 
would be justified in making any recommendation to Govern- 
ment on the question of fees which you may think they 
warrant. 

8. One fact appears prominently in these returns, viz,, that 
the holders of Scholarships are almost entirely the sons of 
poor men. These Scholarships are gained by public com- 
petition amongst the Schools and Colleges of each circle, 
and the liberality of Government in awarding so many 
annually forms one point, amongst many others, in which 
the system of public instruction in Bengal very closely 
resembles that of France. Any present increase in the 
number 6f these Scholarships or Bursaries is, I think, un- 
necessary, and I would equally deprecate any increase in the 
general fee payable by students irrespective of the income 
of their guardians. I have not the means of ascertaining 
precisely the necessary expenses of a student at one of the 
French or Prussian State-supported Institutions of the 
same class as the Presidency College, but I believe that the 
amount is nearly the same in India and Europe. You 
probably have the means of instituting a comparison of this 
kind, and to enable you to estimate correctly the cost to a 
Mofussil student of coming to this College to be educated, 
I forward a report on this point from Baboo Peary Chum 
Sircar, who has had considerable experience in the manage- 
ment of Hostels for students. 

9. I quite concur in the propriety of levying the highest 
fee in this College which circumstances warrant; but 
probably there is a misapprehension as to the position in life 
of the parents whose sons are chiefly found in our class- 
rooms. If so, perhaps the Government of India may, on 
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representation of the actual state of the case, determine npon 
not enforcing any present change in the amount of the 
College fee. It seems to me that two-thirds of our students 
are drawn from ranks of society, which in any part of Europe, 
where a system of State-supported collegiate education 
prevails, would form precisely the classes the State desired 
and intended to benefit. In Great Britain there are no 
Institutions (with perhaps the single exception of the 
Queen's College in Ireland) which can be compared in their 
aim and object with our Indian Colleges, but on the Continent 
there are ample materials for a fair comparison, and unless I 
am greatly mistaken, India will compare favourably with 
Europe in the cost to the State of the highest order of 
education. 

10. The statistics embodied in this letter will enable you 
to comply with the request contained in paragraph 6 of the 
letter from the Government of India, and I hope you will 
agree with me in the opinion that a " considerable elevation " 
of the general fee payable by all students is not a desirable 
measure. To the principle of the graduation of the fee 
according to income, I see no great objections if carried out 
according to some well-considered plan. It may seem to be 
drawing an invidious distinction to adopt a system of this 
kind in a State College, and possibly there would be no great 
increase in the amount of fees collected. But if the plan 
of levying a graduated fee be approved, I would suggest 
some such plan as the following : — 

All incomes up to Rupees 500 a month should be charged 
with the present fee of 12 Rupees. There would be immense 
difficulties in adopting any lower sum for the minimum fee, 
and the fee in itself is not at all disproportionate to the 
income of a guardian. Indeed, it has been represented to 
me by several guardians, whose opinions I have asked on 
this question, that Rupees 10 would be a more appropriate 
minimum fee ; for incomes between Rupees 600 and Rupees 
1,000, a fee of Rupees 15 might be levied ; and for incomes 
between Rupees 1,000 and Rupees 2,000, the fee might be 
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Bnpees 20. For all incomes in excess of Enpees 2,000 a 
month one general fee of Rupees 25 might be charged, the 
plan of levying a fee graduated according to income was in 
force at Hooghly some time ago, but it was not found to 
work satisfactorily and was abandoned. Probably the main 
difficulty in carrying out a system of the kind results from 
fixing upon too low an income for the minimum fee. In 
Calcutta and the Suburbs men with incomes in excess of 
Rupees 500 a month are generally well known ; but if an 
income of Rupees 100 or Rupees 200 were fixed upon as a 
starting point, there would be considerable difficulty in 
assessing a guardian correctly. 

11. With reference to paragraph 7 of the letter from the 
Government of India, I beg to state that the two Calcutta 
Schools under my charge, the Hindoo School and the Hare 
School, are both self-supporting; I hope, therefore, that it 
may not be deemed necessary to raise the fee in either of 
these Schools. 



From Baboo Peart Churn Sircar, Professor, Fourth Grade, 
Presidency College, to J. Sutcliffe, Esq., m. a., Principal 
Presidency College — (dated Calcutta, the 31st August, 
1861). 

Sir, — With reference to your enquiries as to the charges 
which the students of the Presidency College coming from 
the Mofussil have to incur for boarding and lodging in Cal- 
cutta, I beg to submit the following : — 

Those that can afEord to take separate houses individually 
have to pay for house rent Rupees 16 per mensem at the 
lowest. This sum gives them barely three or four small and 
ill- ventilated rooms, one or two of which may be on the 
second floor. The charges for food of ordinary quality 
amount to about Rupees 24 per month, including the wages 
and food of one servant and one cook. Adding to the above 
the pay of the sweeper and the washerman and the cost of 
bedding and every day clothing amounting in all to about 
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Kupees 12 per montli, tlie total expenses of a student in 
Calcutta is about E/upees 52 monthly, inclusive of tuition 
fees and the cost of books, stationery, Ac. This, however, 
is a poorer style than what a Zemindar or Millionaire's son 
would like to live in. But there are not many in this College 
who can afford to expend even so much as Rupees 52 for 
lodging and boarding alone, most of them, I believe 90 per 
cent., being the sons of people belonging to the middle 
classes, who have hardly any other source of income than 
the salary they get as clerks, teachers, sub-assistant surgeons, 
native doctors, &c., or the proceeds of petty traffic as retail 
shop-keepers, money lenders, wholesale dealers in country 
produce on a small scale. Some of them call themselves 
Talookdars, but being entitled only to small shares of talooks, 
the net income of the whole of which ranges from Rupees 
200 to Rupees 1,000 a year, they are actually the poorest of 
those who send their sons to any College. 

By far the larger part of the students that come from the 
Mofussil lodge here in a sort of mess account, in parties of 
four or five, sometimes eight or ten, in small houses that 
can hardly be said to afford any proper accommodation. Their 
food also is poor, and the division of the house rent, and the 
wages of servant and cook, makes a very trifling amount for 
each to pay on that score. The total of their expenses, 
including tiffin, bedding, &c., is about Rupees 16 per month. 
There are some, again, who are still poorer and fare still 
more poorly and lodge in quarters not at all fit for their 
habitation. Their monthly total is about Rupees 12 generally, 
at the lowest. But such cheap living is reprehensible on the 
consideration that it is likely to injure their health ; and I 
have personally known several instances in which the 
students so living have seriously suffered in respect of health. 
Some of these were so distressing cases that I felt it my 
duty to bring these to the notice of Mr. W. Gordon Young, 
and subsequently of Mr. W. S. Atkinson, and to suggest the 
expediency of making some provision for the convenient 
boarding and lodging of students in Calcutta with the lowest 
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expenses possible. Mr. Atkiiisoii, witli tlie Tiew of fnalcing 
such provision, established the Hindu Hostel in 1861. The 
lowest rate that a student has to paj for boarding and lodg- 
ing in the Hostel is Rupees 10 per month, exclusive of 
charges for milk, tiffin, bedding furniture, washerman, cloth- 
ing, Ac,, which at the lowest come to another Rupees 1 5, so 
the total expense of a student in ihe Hindu Hostel is about 
Rupees 25 a month at the lowest, exclusive of tuition fees 
and cost of books, stationery, Ac, I must here observe that 
though the greater number of boarders in the Hostel paj 
the higher rates of Rupees 11 and 12, there has been all 
along, until the close of the last jear, a deficit every month, 
which the Director of Public Instruction has paid from his 
contingent allowance, sometimes the deficit amounted to more 
than Rupees 100 for one month alone. Properly speaking, 
therefore, the total expense of a Hindu Hostel boarder is 
higher than Rupees 25 a month. 

Some Native gentlemen have lately opened a boarding 
honse near this College, where not only students but teachers 
and clerks also board and lodge. A first class boarder 
occupying the third part of a small upper room, divided by 
screens, and taking no better food than what a Native 
gentleman of ordinary respectability in Calcutta takes at 
home, has .to pay Rupees 40 monthly, there are other rates, 
varying from Rupees 6 to 16, but those who avaU them- 
selves of the cheaper rates lodge and board in an indifEerent 
manner, in a much poorer style than what the Hindu Hostel 
boarders live in. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe, from the personal know- 
ledge that I have of people in the Mofussil likely to send 
their sons to this College, that the high rate of tuition fees 
and the heavy expenses of lodging and boarding in Calcutta 
deter many of them from sending their sons to complete 
their education. 




APPENDIX C. 

THE HINDOO PATRIOT ON EDUCATION IN 

BENGAL. 

The last annual report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, possesses more than ordinary interest. It is not 
a dry statement of facts and figures. It gives the outside 
public a fair insight into the policy of the department, its 
internal working, and its practical results. It shows also 
the care and attention with which the details are adminis- 
tered not only by the director, but also by the inspectors and 
the subordinate stafE generally. The resolution of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the report takes a calm and statesman- 
like view of the state of education in Bengal. We observe 
that since 1877, when there were 21,478 schools and 589,351 
pupils, the number of schools under inspection has more 
than doubled, while the number of pupils has increased by 
nearly 60 per cent. Of the whole number of 928,489 pupils 
in schools of all classes, 893,941 are boys. The number of 
males in Bengal is shown by the recent census to be about 
thirty- four millions, which would, according to the ordinary 
i^stimate of 15 per cent., comprise about 5,100,000 boys of 
school-going age, among whom, therefore, more than one in 
six is at school. Among girls of school-going age, about one 
in 150 is at school. The following summarises returns for 
two years ; — 
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Class of Instruction. 


1880. 


1881. 








• 




Schools. 


Pupils. 


Schools. 
20 


Pupils. 


University — Colleges 


20 


2,080 


2,626 


Sec4*ndary — 










High En$rlish Schools 


200 


38,618 


218 


42,558 


Middle English Schools 


554 


32,812 


688 


35,348 


Middle Yemacalar Schools 


1,086 


54,562 


1,028 


54,208 


Lower Vernacular Schools 


1,498 


64,296 


1,701 


59,318 


Primary Schools 


36,268 


613,452 


41,699 


701,568; 


^XluCicLl ■•• ••• •»•• «•■ 


58 


3,520 


1,426 


13,536 


Female 


657 


15,158 


828 


19,427 


European and Eurasian 


46 


4,523 




• 


Xotai ... ... ... 


39,376 


819,030 


47,507 


928,489 



The scliools shown in the above statement are again classi- 
fied as follows : — 



Class of Instruction. 


1880. 


1881. 


Schools. 


Pupils. 


Schools. 


Pupils. 


Government Schools and Colleges ... 
A,ifie(i ... ••. .. ••• 
Unaided 


301 

32,412 

6,663 


29,332 303 
683,352 40,490 
106,346 6,714 


29,776 
777,178 
121,54] 


Total 


39,376 


819,030 


47,507 


928,489 



The expenditure of the Education Department under several 
heads was as follows : — 



Budget Head of Expenditure. * 


Sanctioned 

Estimate. 

1880-81. 


Expenditure. 
1880-81. 


Direction and Inspection 

Government Colleges and Madrassas 

Government Schools 

Grants in Aid and Assignments — 

For Secondary and Superior Instruction .. 

For Primary Instruction 

Scholarships 
MibCcllaneous ... 


Bs. 
4,18,100 
4,53,558 
6,47,300 

4,26,000 
4,00,000 
1,60,000 

48,742 


4,43.647 
4,56,934 
6,69,735 

4,13,826 

4,07,281 

1,60,802 

83,346 
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Dedncting receipts, which amounted to Rs. 513,856, the net 
expenditure to Government was Rs. 20,61,215. Now Bengal 
yields a total revenue of eighteen crores and three-quarters 
both imperial and provincial, and the educational expendi- 
ture represents 2J pies per every rupee of revenue, and 6 
pies per head of population, the total population being 
68,000,000. It will be thus seen that the educational ex- 
penditure of Bengal is grossly disproportionate to its revenue 
and population. If the whole expenditure upon education 
in Government and aided schools be taken into account, 
including University charges paid by candidates, the charges 
for medical education, and the fee receipts of aided schools, 
it will be found that the Government expenditure has risen 
from Rs. 21,97,000 in 1879-80 to Rs. 22,64,000 in 1880-81, 
while the private expenditure has increased in the same 
period from Rs. 25,71,000 to Rs. 28,56,000. These results 
are eminently satisfactory. Including the unaided schools 
the total expenditure on education rises to Rs. 55,86,000, of 
which the share paid by Government was a little over 40 per 
cent. And yet it is said that the education given to the people 
of this country is eleemosynary. The total number of 
students in all colleges has risen during the year from 2,080 
to 2,526, or by more than 21 per cent. — a rate of increase 
which the director describes as unprecedented. In Govern- 
ment colleges there has been an increase of 174 students, or 
15 percent. ; in aided colleges of 155, or 23^ per cent. ; and 
in unaided colleges of 117, or nearly 35 per cent. Com- 
paring the financial results for four years, the Lieutenant- 
Governor observes that Government expenditure on collegiate 
education has increased more largely than expenditure from 
private sources. The demand for collegiate education has 
compelled the Government to provide additions to the pro- 
fessorial staff. This demand is a growing one, and it is, in 
Sir Ashley Eden*s opinion, impossible that Government can 
keep up with this growing demand ; any further increase of 
expenditure for the staff of colleges should be paid by the 
students themselves. This means that there should be no 
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further increase to State expenditure on liigli education. 
His Honour has also ordered a moderate increase in the fee 
rates of the Mofussil Colleges. So Exeter Hall agitation 
against high education in India is telling upon the Govern- 
ment. Even such a bold Governor as Sir Ashley Eden has 
been obliged to hold back. His Honour admits that it is not 
the rich who resort to our colleges, but the poor middle 
classes, who can ill afford to pay high fees, and yet he is 
trimming his sails to suit the prevailing wind. But we are 
afraid that while the increase of fees in the Mof assil College 
will press hard upon the poor middle class, it will not satisfy 
the Exeter Hall party. These want that the Government 
colleges be abolished altogether ; but we do not believe that 
the Government, however Radical its sympathies, is pre- 
pared to go to that length. Primary education, we are glad 
to note, is advancing at a rapid rate. The total number of 
primary schools for boys has risen from 35,258 with 613,452 
pupils, to 41,699 with 701,568 pupils, showing an increase 
of 6,441 schools and 88, 116 pupils. Besides these indigenous 
tols and maktahs, to the number of nearly 1,400, with 10,000 
pupils, which in the previous year were included among 
primary schools, have now been transferred to the head of 
''special instruction." It follows that about 98,000 addi- 
tional pupils have been brought on the returns of primary 
schools. Of the whole number of schools returned as 
primary, 36,002, with 618,328 pupils, receive aid in some 
form or other from Government, while 5,697, with 83,24^ 
pupils, are unaided. The general character of the primary 
system in Bengal may be indicated as follows : — Each teacher 
of an aided school receives on the average Rs. 9^^ a year 
from Government, and Rs. 34 from the villages, or about 
Rs. 43 a year altogether, besides payment in kind, such as 
clothes and rice. Or again, since an aided primary school 
contains on an average seventeen pupils, each pupil costs 
Government nine annas a year out of a total of Rs. 2- 9. The 
schools are therefore essentially village schools, maintained 
by the people for the people, with some moderate support 
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from Gt)venmieiit. It is, however, questionable whether the 
present system is an improvement upon the indigenous 
system. The Director of Public Instruction himself thus 
points, out its principal defects. Slate arithmetic and the 
reading of printed books have too often been allowed, wholly 
or partially, to take the place of some of the old subjects 
of patshala instruction. " This is," the director observes, 
"specially the case with mental arithmetic — a subject on 
which no great stress can be laid in the scholarship examina- 
tion, since that has now come to be conducted more and more 
fully by written papers, the number of candidates, which 
increases yearly, preventing the use of viva voce questions to 
any great extent. But this evil, the existence of which has 
been specially noticed in Midnapore and in Orissa, is a serious 
one. E/cadiness and rapidity of calculation have been the 
pride of patshala pupils and the strength of patshala instruc- 
tion for many generations; and we shall have altogether 
failed to make the best use of the materials at our command 
unless we preserve and confirm their most useful elements." 
This observation is entirely borne out by facts that came 
under Sir Ashley Eden's own observation during his recent 
visit to Midnapore, where, in a large gathering of primary 
schools, he found the pupils remarkably deficient in mental 
arithmetic, a subject in which they used to be remarkably 
proficient. This subject is unquestionably one of the most 
useful that a boy can spend his time upon ; and it is no gain 
to him, but a serious loss, to have learnt to read a printed 
primer, if at the same time he is unable to look sharp after 
his own interests in ordinary money transactions. The 
immediate remedy lies, as the director points out, in the 
revision of the rates of reward offered for different subjects, 
and in the substitution of viva voce for written questions at 
the examination in arithmetic. We do hope that this remedy 
will produce the desired result. There are many other 
important points suggested by Mr. Croft's report and the 
Government resolution thereon, but we have neither time nor 
space to discuss them. The question of education in this 
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cotintry will be soon brought tinder the consideration of an 
imperial commission, which Lord Ripon is abont to appoint, 
and we will watch with anxious interest the labours of the 
commission. — Hindoo Patriot. 
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EXTEACT FROM EEPORT of the HOK BHUDEB 
MUKHOPADHYAYA on the PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
OP THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

conclusion. 

I shall concltide this Report with the few following 
observations : — 

1. The history of the educational system of the North- 
West shows that the local Government set out with the 
object of improving the indigenous schools of those provinces, 
and that, with a view to enlist the sympathies of the people 
on their side, it never lost an occasion to impress upon the 
local and educational officers the necessity which existed for 
making it clear to the agricultural classes that they could 
neither know their duties nor defend their rights unless they 
improved their schools in the way they were directed. The 
Grovemment of the North- Western Provinces were at first 
strongly disinclined to appoint teachers to village schools 
and pay them, lest such a practice should lead the teachers 
to look up to the Government exclusively, and neglect the 
conciliation of the people. 

2. But this slow cautious plan was soon abandoned. The 
success of the local officers in raising the cess facilitated the 
establishment of schools, which, being under their direct 
management, afforded full scope to the tendency to raise the 
standard of school instruction, which is the necessary accom- 
paniment of Government interference in the educational 

N 2 
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interests of the people. Probably, too, tbe simple interests 
of the agricultural classes, on wbicli the educational system 
was designed to be established, appeared on trial to be too 
weak for its purpose. For it may be easily imagined that, 
rude and primitive as the village people were, they could 
not readily understand the connection that subsisted as cause 
and sequence between a knowledge of letters and the defence of 
their rights in land. To simple and unsophisticated people, 
to be able to defend one's own rights does not seem to require 
any long or round-about preparation. It is left by them 
invariably to common sense, to traditional instruction handed 
down from parents to children, and to the example and 
advice of friends and neighbours. Yery few men, even in 
the higher circles of society, study the laws of their country 
simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties 
and rights. Every human effort is made with a view to 
some positive good. The defence of one's rights is but a 
negative one. The acquisition of knowledge, especially at 
the rudimentary stage, is a very great effort ; and in the 
eyes of the unlettered masses, knowledge as power or accom- 
plishment has no value whatever. 

3. From the natural weakness, therefore, of interest in 
education among the agricultural community, as well as 
from the facilities which presented themselves for adopting 
a different course, the policy laid down in the beginning was 
in the course of a very few years entirely departed from, 
and Government efforts were directed, not to the improve- 
ment of indigenous schools, but to provide for the instruc- 
tion of the people by distributing new schools equally 
throughout the districts. 

4. How the system of village circles has worked has been 
already seen in the course of this report. The theory of 
equal distribution has broken down ; the labouring agricul- 
tural classes have not been attracted to the schools in the 
proportion designed ; the standard of studies has been raised 
above that of the indigenous schools, but not so considerably 
as may appear at first sight ; and no perceptible influence has 
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been exercised on the manners, habits, tastes, modes of 
thonght and speech, of the community at large. 

5. Those who have formed their idea of the vernacular 
educational system of the North- West from the Government 
Resolutions and Letters of the first Thomasonian period, 
are unaware of the radical change which that system under- 
went at a subsequent stage. Correct ideas of the Halqu 
Schools cannot be formed from mere paper statistics. It is 
idle now to say that these schools are founded on the interests 
of the labouring agricultural classes, and that they are mainly 
attended by such classes. The interests en which these 
schools now stand, are, as has been already pointed out, the 
following : — 

(Ist) A desire for small appointments, such as Patwaris, 
Mahurers, Panditships, &c., &c., among the middle classes. 

(2nd,) A desire of pleasing the revenue authorities, who 
everywhere in those parts take considerable interest in the 
schools. 

(Srd,) A vague hope of some good resulting from school 
attendance by learning to read and write, as well as attract- 
ing the notice of the authorities. 

If the Civil authorities withdrew their interest from the 
schools, the only foundation for them to stand upon would be — 

(a.) The fixed income from the cess fund. 

(6.) The interest of the teachers, whose salaries depend 
upon the existence of the schools. 

6. The conclusion then is, that the passion for service, 
natural to the circumstances of the people, which has acted 
in Bengal in favour of superior English education, is, in 
fact, the only active impulse on which the system of ver- 
nacular education has proceeded in the North- West. The 
difference is that while in the Lower Provinces the people 
have learnt to look up to comparatively higher and more 
responsible appointments as the reward of success at school, 
the people of the Upper Provinces have had held before 
them generally as their objects of ambition very inferior 
posts, the higher appointments to which natives are eligible 
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in those parts being conferred on other considerations than 
those of success at school. Popular estrangement, there- 
fore, from Government systems of education continues as 
great in those Provinces as ever. 

7. It may be very well to talk of education for itself, and 
without any eye to ulterior advantages. But the question 
practically resolves itself into one of interest on the one 
hand, and of religious authority or of legislative compulsion 
on the other. An earnest man cannot shut his eyes to the 
facts of the case. He will remember that the indigenous 
education of India was founded on the sanction of the 
shastrasy which elevated into religious duties and conferred 
dignity on the commonest transactions of every-day life. 
He will remember that the existence of village communities, 
which left not only their Municipal, but also in part their 
He venue and Judicial administrations in the hands of the 
people themselves, greatly helped to spread education among 
all the different membeVs of the community. He will see the 
fruits of the indigenous system in the numberless Patshalas, 
Chatsals, and Tols which still overspread the country, and 
which, however wretched their present condition, prove by 
their continued existence, in spite of neglect, contempt, and 
other adverse circumstances of a thousand years, the strong 
stamina they acquired at their birth. At the present day, 
he will see the religious sanction growing weak, the village 
communities nearly gone, manufacturing industry come to 
the verge of ruin, the heaviest incidence of taxation falling 
upon land, and a foreign language become the language of 
court and commerce. The natural incentives to popular 
education being thus weak, its progress, he must acknow- 
ledge, will depend on the efforts of an enlightened Grovem- 
menfc inclined to compensate to the people for their losses 
under foreign rule. Until a healthy political, economical, 
and social condition has been regained under the security of 
British administration, artificial stimulants must supply its 
place as well as they are able. 

8. All talk, therefore, at this time of educating the people 
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without holding forth inducements to them, is simply use- 
less, and to speak of " educating the masses, and leaving 
them where they are," betrays an ignorance not only of the 
inherent and practical difficulties of the question of mass 
education, but likewise an ignorance of the simplest prin- 
ciples of all sustained human action. 

In Bengal proper, the interest in favour of vernacular 
education is far healthier among the middle classes than it 
is in the North- West. In order really to interest the masses, 
it will be necessary everywhere in Bengal, no less than in 
the North- West and the Panjab, to take measures calculated 
to open before the labouring classes such prospects as they 
can clearly see of securing increased efficiency and value to 
their labour by school attendance. But confining myself to 
the immediate object of my tour, I may venture to affirm, 
on the strength of a sincere conviction, and without calling 
in question the wisdom of the measures which have been set 
on foot in the different provinces, that the main features of 
the North- West system, which were first modified in the 
Panjab in two essential points, namely (1) the distribution 
of schools, and (2) the class interests they were founded 
upon ; and again modified in Oudh as respects starting 
schools without providing competent teachers for them, 
require to be yet further altered to suit the circumstances 
of Bengal, (1) by leaving the village teachers to remain 
what they are, servants of the people, and not of Govern- 
ment ; and (2) by providing means for the support of the 
schools from general, and not local or sectional taxation, nor 
from nominally voluntary contributions raised by local 
officers. An education tax will be the least unpopular of 
all taxes in Bengal. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

BHUDEB MUKHOPADHYAYA. 

Inspector of Schools. 
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THE CALCUTTA JtEVIEW ON EDUCATION IN 

BENGAL. 

Leaving, then, for the present all qnestions re^rdin^ local 
taxation, we prefer to consider the educational policy of 
Bengal chiefly with reference to the actual work which it 
has already done and is now doing, in the hope of showing 
that its errors and deficiencies are such as seem to indicate 
the necessity rather for careful and gradual reforms than for 
any such revolutionary changes as have been sometimes a 
little wildly suggested. If the matter be looked at from 
this point of view, the first necessity is evidently a clear 
view of the actual facts. We require to know something 
regarding the social and moral atmosphere of a Bengali 
village, and the economic relations of its inhabitants amongst 
themselves and with the outside world. We must in short, 
inform ourselves regarding the present condition and real 
needs of the various classes of the community, before we can 
hope to decide with any degree of certainty on the best 
means of improving their position. 

This task may, at first sight, appear a very easy one, but 
there are diflBculties which do not show themselves on the 
surface. It is true that we have held Bengal longer than 
any other part of India, and that for several generations it 
has contained not only a large stafE of ofl&cials, bnt also a 
considerable number of missionaries, planters and other non- 
official Europeans, who cannot have failed to learn all that 
is easily to be known regarding the people among whom they 
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lived. All this is true ; but veiy little of all these stores of 
knowledge has ever been published, and still less of it is 
readily accessible. If we conld collect even a tenth part of 
what has been incidentally written regarding the social con- 
dition of Bengal in the conrse of various books and reports, 
we should have all and more than all the information we 
require ; but there is very little matter of this kind to be 
found in the numerous special treatises on education which 
have been published within the last few years, and our 
readers will therefore, perhaps, pardon our going back for a 
moment to this elementary subject. But first, in order to 
avoid the danger of misconception, it is as well to say that 
we have no fault to find with the writers of the treatises just 
referred to. The two among them whose names carry most 
authority, Messrs. Monteath and Howell, are men whose 
ability and earnestness require no praise of ours ; and if, as we 
contend, the education question has been treated by them as 
well as by others to some extent on a wrong basis, the blame 
must lie on other shoulders. They* admirably carried out 
the special task with which they were entrusted, and if their 
reports give us more information regarding the machinery of 
public instruction than regarding the education actually 
imparted and its effect on the people of India, our complaint 
lies, not against Messrs. Monteath and Howell, but against 
those who set their task, or rather against the system under 
which machinery is regarded as of more consequence than 
results. 

Nor is it with regard to education only that a complaint 
of this kind can reasonably be made. Many of our readers 

* It is tme that some people criticise rather roughly Mr. Howell's naive 
mode of calculating the cost of each boy who passes the entrance examination, 
by simply dividing amongst the successful competitors the whole expense of 
the schools in which they are educated, and omitting from consideration the 
ten times more numerous students who compete unsuccessfully or not at all ; 
but for our own part we regard with feelings of gratitude any one who in this 
dry and thirsty land affords us a hearty laugh. Moreover, any one who is set 
to manipulate figures as if they were facts is sure to produce some brilliant 
absurdity or other, and Mr. Howell has pmbably done less in this way than 
most of his critics would have done, if it had been their melancholy duty to 
make bricks without straw. 
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-will perhaps remember tlie September day in 1858, when all 
India was called on to rejoice and illuminate on occasion of 
the extinction of the old Company's government and the 
accession of the Qneen of England to the throne of India. 
Some of them may have felt a little sore at heart and vexed 
at being compelled to rejoice over the death of an old and 
generous master, and a little doubtful whether the new 
system of government would prove an unmixed good. If so, 
they had some of the wisest men in England to share their 
opinion, and we cannot but think that the history of the last 
twelve years has already done much towards demonstrating 
its correctness. During these twelve years there has un- 
doubtedly been a great deal of what is usually called pro- 
gress, but in estimating the value of what has been done, it 
should be remembered that the imitation of European 
systems of administration, and even the increase of commerce 
and industrial production, are not necessarily and in them- 
selves advantageous, but only so far as they tend to elevate 
and improve the condition of the people. 

If any one will be at the pains of comparing the adminis- 
trative history of the last decade with that of an equal 
number of years an ofl&cial generation or two ago, he will 
find that the principles of government followed during the 
earlier period were radically different from those at present 
in vogue. In those earlier days the initiative was generally 
taken by the local authorities and on the grounds of local 
expediency. Some practical evil having been felt, an attempt 
was made to remedy it. At the present day we have got far 
beyond this primitive and unscientific mode of government. 
Our eyes are fixed, not on India, but on England, and our 
action often aims not so much at the reform of some existing 
abuse as at the imitation of some European practice. No 
one can read the clear and exhaustive judgments contained 
in the monthly volumes of High Court Reports without 
having the conviction forced upon him that, whatever may 
have formerly been the case, the Mofussil Magistrates and 
other local officials of the present day are generally actuated 
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in everjtliing they do by corrupt and spitefnl motives. This 
is so evidently the case, that in criminal appeals one feels 
that, if justice were to be done, the Magistrate on the bench 
should change places with the pure and honourable man 
whom his persecution has driven into the dock, and there is 
reason to hope that, if this exchange is found impracticable, 
a compromise will at least be devised under which the self- 
sacrificing men who under the existing system, from motives 
of pure humanity, act as pleaders in defence of the oppressed, 
may be vested with judicial powers, without at the same 
time giving up those personal relations with their clients 
which enable them fully to sympathize with their mis- 
fortunes. So much, we believe, has long been admitted, but 
it is not so generally known, and this is the point at which 
we are really driving, that not only are local oflficials in 
general grossly corrupt and ignorant of the laws which they 
daily administer, but moreover they, in common with non- 
official Europeans residing in the Mof ussil and the natives of 
the country, are almost totally blind to everything that goes 
on before their eyes, and the only knowledge worth having 
is that derived by central authorities from tabular state- 
ments. It is true that our local government to some extent 
endeavours to make use of the special knowledge — as their 
poor parochial minds esteem it — of its subordinates, but 
perhaps in consequence of this very fact it has now become 
evident that the Bengal Government itself, if not parochial 
is at least provincial in its views, and that the Imperial 
authorities who have an opportunity of comparing the 
tabular statements of Bengal with those of other provinces, 
are alone in a position to arrive at safe conclusions. So far 
we have already got, but there is no reason why we should 
despair of still further progress. We all hope that the era 
of international wars and jealousies will some day pass away, 
and Europe resolve itself into a confederation of the peoples, 
and when that blessed day comes, there is no reason why 
uniform tabular statements should not be drawn up regard- 
ing all the nations of the world, and perfect political wisdom 
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thereby be secured. Tbis is, in fact, perbaps tbe mode in 
wbicb we may expect onr bopes of a millennium to be 
realized. 

Tbis, then, is tbe present metbod of administration. The 
Government of India, as tbe great central depository of 
tabular statements, or in other words of truth, casts its 
reflective eye around the world, and considers whether there 
is not some instrument of European origin wbicb it can 
introduce to benefit the benighted people of India, and our 
juries, our sanitary science,* our jail discipline, and our 
reproductivet public works, are in themselves sufficient to 
show that tbis system has not been barren of results. 

In other words, and in sober earnest, we complain of the 
way in which the education question and many others have 
recently been treated. There has been too much theory and 
too little fact, too much machinery and too little regard for 
actual results. Mere statistics have been taken as tbe basis 
on which to build a new policy, and scant consideration has 
been given to tbe real needs and desires of the people. 

When we descend to tbe level of facts, tbe first point 
which has to be noticed is tbe extraordinary notion wbicb is 
generally entertained regarding the condition of tbe lower 
classes in Bengal. Theoretic philanthropists and Calcutta 
Babuff, imitating their language, have so often told us in 
somewhat general terms of tbe miserable and forlorn condi- 
tion of tbe ryots, and these accounts form such an admirable 
weapon in tbe bands of men who are hostile to tbe present 
Bengal land-laws, that those who know — as mofussil officers 

* The tenn science has perhaps never been more grossly misused than when 
it is applied to the few detached facts which constitnte the sam of our know- 
ledge on the subject of hygiene, with the simple and tolerably obvious practical 
rules which have been deduced therefrom. 

f We use the term ** reproductive '* because it is usually applied to the 
class of works to which we refer. We are not, however, among the hopeful 
few who believe that most of our state railways anH canals will ever prove to 
have been profitable investments. The ebb and flow of the political tides 
seem in India to last on an average about five years, and tbe enthusiasm for 
reproductive expenditure will probably bave given place to some other craze 
before the year 1875. 
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and planters do — the real facts of tlie case, find it hard to 
obtain a hearing. If men of this class were consulted, they 
would tell the educational enthusiasts that the peasantry of 
Bengal are on the whole a decidedly well-to-do class. They 
do not wear warm clothes and read Lloyd's Weekly News- 
paper, nor do they eat bacon or enjoy an hour's sound sleep 
once a week in their parish church ; but, except in famine 
years, which in Bengal are fortunately rare and in its eastern 
districts almost unknown, actual want of food is never felt 
by any class of the people, and the peasantry generally can 
command as much food and clothing as they require, with 
such lodging as they consider comfortable, and not un- 
frequently silver ornaments for their wives and daughters. 
Land seeking for ryots is far more common than ryots seek- 
ing for land ; and though landlords acting in a commercial 
spirit may sometimes press their tenants hard, it has to be 
done with a good deal of caution, because, among other 
reasons, a man who chooses to give up his ancestral bit of 
land and open up new ground elsewhere has no diflBculty in 
getting as much as he likes on favourable terms. The whole 
social atmosphere, too, is conservative. The general feeling 
is in favour of perpetuity of tenure, and actual rack rents 
are very rare. Nor is the Bengali ryot wanting in intelli- 
gence. He not only knows what his rights are, but is 
perfectly ready to go to law in defence of them, and though 
he will often pay more than our laws will uphold his land- 
lord in claiming, yet a landlord generally finds it hard work 
to get anything to which he is not entitled by recognized 
and old-established custom. While then we do not defend 
the present state of things as anything like perfect, but would 
eagerly adopt any practical measures tending to render the 
lower classes more independent and self-reliant, to give them 
a higher standard of comfort, or in any way to raise them in 
"the scale of humanity, yet we cannot pass by the distorted 
and exaggerated class of statements above referred to with- 
out pointing out their inaccuracy. 

It may be objected to us that all this is mere assertion, 
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but we have no hesitation in appealing to any one who is 
familiar with the mofnssil of the Lower Provinces for a 
confirmation of our views ; and so long as the usnal heart- 
rending pictures of Bengali life are only drawn by men 
whose knowledge has been gathered in distant provinces of 
India, or in the conrse of occasional evening drives along the 
Strand in Calcutta, it is hardly worth our while to be at the 
trouble of collecting facts to demonstrate their fictitious 
character.* 

The incorrect popular notions regarding the social condition 
of Bengal are among the greatest obstacles to a calm con- 
sideration of the education question on the basis of facts, 
and we have therefore given them precedence among the 
various obstructions which have to be swept away before 
any useful work can be done ; but wild and delusive as those 
popular notions are, we doubt whether they have done so 
much towards misleading public opinion as the false analogy 
which has been drawn between this country and England, 
and the thoughtless manner in which ideas and arguments 
only applicable to European life have been allowed to influence 
men's minds, when they have had to deal with a wholly 
different organization of society. Mr. Howell, in his recent 
address to the Social Science Association, expressed the 
opinion that we are in much greater danger of suffering 
from the careless or apathetic neglect of the lessons to be 
learned from the experience of other countries than from a 

* Ar an instance of the funny mistakes whicb are caused by want of 
adequate local knowledge, we may mention having seen it argued that 
Bengal is in a backward and neglected state, as compared with the Upper 
Provinces of India, because she can boast of fewer good roads. Apparently 
the writer did net know, or it did not occur to him to reflect, that most parts 
of the Lower Provinces are provided by the hand of God with highways of 
commerce in the form of rivers and khals, which the North-West could not 
hope to rival if it spent its whole revenue on nothing else for a century. 
An hour spent on the banks of the Pudda or one of its tributaries in 
watching the ceaseless traffic which goes on upon them would have prevented 
such a blunder. It is the constant occurrence of absurdities like this, in the 
generalizations of our present centralized Government, which causes it to be 
daily more and more regarded by practical men, both official and non-official, 
with a feeling akin to contempt. 
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failnre to appreciate tlie full force of local peculiarities hidden 
under a superficial resemblance. In this opinion we find it 
impossible to concur. In almost every question of Indian 
politics, and not least in that of education, the greatest and 
most constant source of error at the present day appears to 
us to be the careless and inconsidei'ate importation of in- 
applicable European maxims and ideas. England, as every 
one knows, is above all things a land of great manufacturing 
cities and of individual independence. By the gradual 
confiscation of their ancient rights and under the influence 
of feudal land-laws, the people at large have been driven out 
of the heritage of their ancestors, while the land has been 
massed in the hands of a few hundred proprietors. Enormous 
wealth at one end of the social scale is counterbalanced by 
thousands of paupers at the other. The land is actually 
tilled by mere day-labourers, who, having finally lost all 
right even in the village commons, have fallen year by year to 
a lower level, till they now in some counties hardly exceed 
in intelligence the far more comfortably-housed cattle which 
they tend, while their only hope, after a life of ceaseless 
toil, is to end their days in the workhonse. The thousands, 
who, in a healthier state of society, would be supported by 
the lands of our Marquises of Westminster and Bute, are 
driven away to the towns where every walk of life is already 
so crowded that, but for the safety valve of emigration, the 
pauperism which even now threatens to swamp them must 
inevitably have bred a revolution. Every boy in England, 
to speak generally, has to shift for himself, as soon as he is 
old enough to make his bread. If he cannot shoulder his 
way in his own rank of life, he must emigrate or sink to a 
lower. Knowledge is power, and the man who is unfitted 
by education for any skilled employment has little before 
him but the life of a factory hand, a day labourer or a thief, 
and all these professions are overstocked like the rest. And 
all the time democracy is yearly coming nearer, so that the 
desire of self-preservation urges us to educate our masters, 
while humanity forbids that any child should be sent out 
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into tb.e world to figit the Imttle of life with no more hope 
of sueeesB than if he were blind or maimed. 

India on the other hand is ahnost exclnsiTely a^rricnltnral, 
and the ^milT is still the social unit, bo that no man has to 
start in life on his own sole resonroes- Instead of having to 
oari'e his own war in the world, he inherits a profession or 
a share in a bit of land, and nnless some famine chance to 
come in his time, he lives and dies in his native village as 
his father did before him. There are, of oonrse^ exceptions to 
the general role in India as well as in Ezigland, bnt it is the 
general rule nevertheless- 

And this is not the onlv or the chief difference between 
the two countries. At home the term primary educMion 
means something, because, when a boy can read and write, 
he h^is access to the boundless stores of knowledge and 
thought embodied in the literature of England. Books and 
newspapers are everywhere around him, and he can hardly 
avoid coming in contact with new ideas. In this country 
the case is quite different, for a popular literature worthy of 
the name has still to be created, and it is an entire misuse of 
terms to say that we educate or do anything towards educating 
a l>oy when we simply enable him to read the Mahahharata 
for himself instead of hearing it droned over by a neighbour. 
He asks for bread in the shape of new ideas to wake the 
torpid powers of his mind, and we give him a stone in the 
form of increased facility in repeating again and again his 
old-world fables. Not only then is there no sort of com- 
parinon between the necessity for educating the masses here 
and in hJngland, but moreover what we put forward here as 
prijuary education is, in fact, no education at all ; and if we 
want roally to learn what can be done towards raising the 
position of the masses in India, the first thing we must do 
IH to put out of our heads and forget all ideas borrowed 
from KngliNli life. 

TluM'o are other misconceptions and misrepresentations 
wliit'h luivo to 1)0 removed before we can find a firm foundation 
lor a praotiiMil Hi^honie of reform. Almost all writers on the 
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subject of edtLcation in India have made it one of tlieir chief 
complaints that, while great attention is paid in Bengal to 
English education, the mass of the people are far less in- 
stnicted than in any other province; and it is almost 
snperflnous to add that in support of this notion the 
principal argument is drawn from the statistics of educa- 
tional machinery. Unfortunately, like most other arguments 
drawn from tabular statements, it has very little in the 
way of actual fact to support it. Vernacular Schools under 
Government management or supervision are no doubt much 
less numerous in Bengal than in most other provinces ; but 
there is nothing to show that the proportion of the popula- 
tion who can read and write is less in the Lower Provinces 
than elsewhere. When Mr. Adams wrote his report on 
vernacular education, it was estimated that there were in 
Bengal about 100,000 village-schools or patshalas, and there 
is no doubt that Babu Joykishen Mookerjee was right when 
he lately stated that in almost every village one of these in- 
stitutions is still to be found- It is true that the instruction 
given by a village Guru is of a very defective character. 
8i8u Sebodhi, Data Karna^ Ganga Bandhana, and Guru 
JDakhina are undoubtedly not works much calculated to 
stimulate activity of intellect, nor is the orthography 
prevalent in indigenous village-schools at all such as would 
commend itself to a rigid grammarian; but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that, even in those provinces 
where an attempt is more extensively made to provide 
Government vernacular schools for the lower classes, a very 
Bmall part of the whole number of pupils taught ever get 
beyond the lowest classes, in which the instruction given is 
little different from that of the Guru. Thus of the 98,211 
pupils who were taught in the village schools of the North- 
west Provinces during the year 1866-7, the large number of 
58,363 belonged to the lowest class, in which only reading 
and writing and figures are taught, while no less than 
91,325 were in or below the sixth class, in which the official 
course of studies is " arithmetic (first four rules), a tale of 
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mral life, map of the district, writing on slates." And 
there is one subject, arithmetic, in which boys are much 
more efficiently taught in village schools of the old in- 
digenous class than in those conducted on the English system. 
The method employed may not be as rational as ours, but 
the practical result is a much greater facility in simple 
calculations and account-keeping than is gained by the 
pupils of Government schools. 

We are quite prepared to admit, that even in the lowest 
jclasses the teaching of schools conducted on the Engiish 
method is on the whole better than that of the Patshalas ; 
but we nevertheless feel bound to point out the absurdity of 
omitting these latter institutions altogether from considera- 
tion, and assuming that primary education is less common 
in the Lower Provinces than elsewhere, simply because 
there are fewer schools of the lowest class in connection 
with Government. Whether the proportion of persons who 
can read and write is smaller or larger in Bengal than else- 
where we have no sufficient means of learning with any 
degree of certainty, and we therefore leave it open. This 
much however we do know, that men would not print 
books if there were no demand for them, and that Bengal, in 
which vernacular education is popularly said to be altogether 
neglected, is the only province of India in which an exten- 
sive vernacular press and a large and growing vernacular 
literature has any existence. We freely admit that neither 
the newspapers nor the books are for the most part much 
to be proud of ; but they at least argue the existence of a large 
reading class. Nor is it at all the case, as is sometimes 
asserted, that this literature is only for the use of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. Any one who knows anything of 
Bengal knows that books, and even newspapers, are to be 
found in almost every village. 

Another point, regarding which the wildest ideas are 
prevalent, is the difference between educating men in the class 
to which they belong and educating them so as to raise them 
out of it — between the desire of education for its own sake, and 
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the desire to make use of it as a means towards worldly ad- 
vancement. The simple fact we believe to be that education 
never has been, and probably never will be, generally valued 
for its own sake in any country whatever. A Socrates may be 
found now and then with a passionate devotion to the pursuit 
of beauty and truth, and a considerable number of minds are 
to be met with in all cultivated communities which revolt 
against the Philistinism around them, and by striving to 
reach the realities which underlie the current shams and 
conventionalities of the time, show that they value know- 
ledge for its own sake. But these are exceptional cases. 
Among the great mass of mankind, when education is valued 
at all, it is valued either because current ideas regard a 
certain amount of culture as respectable and becoming in 
certain stations of society, or because it affords means of 
getting on in the world. Vanity and the desire of wealth 
govern men's actions in regard to education just as much as 
in regard to everything else. If we want to stimulate the 
desire for education generally, or for instruction of any 
particular kind, we cati do so generally only in one of two 
ways : either by making it profitable, or by teaching public 
opinion to regard it as respectable and necessary. It is 
possible that in England the compulsory education of a 
single generation might metamorphose the whole character 
of the agricultural classes, and it is certain that in one or 
two generations at most it would produce economic changes 
in the existing relations between master and man which 
some of us long for as the most powerful means of national 
regeneration, though the landlord class, or, as Matthew 
Arnold calls them, the Barbarians, are hardly yet suflficiently 
enlightened to relish the prospect, if they had eyes to fore- 
see it. This is true of England ; and even in India, where 
the economic laws of God and man are less widely different, 
universal compulsory education, if such a thing were possible, 
would no doubt be productive of great lesults ; but for the 
present it is idle to talk of such heroic remedies, and so 
little can be done in a single lifetime with the means which 
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are really at onr disposal, ih&t we must resolve to walk by 
faith and not by sight — to spend and be spent in the weary 
work of hewing and digging and sowing, content with the 
belief that if onr seed be good, there will a harvest to reap, 
though it be in the distant future. 

It may perhaps be thrown in our teeth that we are falling 
into the very fault reprobated above of judging Indian 
matters by an English standard, and we freely admit that 
England, as the great metropolis of snobbism and money- 
worship, and the one country in the world where nothing 
but wealth and social position is considered valuable, cannot 
safely be taken as a measure to anything but itself. We 
maintain, however, that even in those countries where the 
beauties of nature and art and the delights of human fellow- 
ship are more highly valued, and where men are not wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit of gain, they still educate their sons 
far more with reference to profit and social customs than to 
any ideal standard of human culture. In India, at all events, 
no such standard is recognized by the mass of the people. 
So much, we suppose, all will admit; and it therefore 
necessarily follows that if the idea of compulsion be rejected 
our only means of inducing men to educate their children, 
even when the requisite machinery is provided, must be to 
show them that it is profitable, and gradually to lead the 
public opinion of each class towards a higher level of 
requirement. 

If the existing educational system of Bengal be considered 
with reference to its present results, there is no ^p?eat 
difficulty in laying one's finger on its real faults and 
deficiencies. Even the highest and most successful class of 
students who may have employed all the means of instruc 
tion and won all the honours which our colleges ofFer — even 
these men do not generally show an altogether satisfactory 
result of our teaching. Endowed as the Bengali is with 
great acuteness and immense powers of steady application 
he has a marvellous facility in acquiring a ready command 
of fluent English, and in becoming familiar with the results 
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of European thouglit. But his acquirements are for the 
most part superficial. His powers and habits of thought 
are not improved to the same degree as those of expression ; 
and, however familiar he may be with the words of European 
writers and thinkers, it is generally apparent that he very 
imperfectly appreciates the real sentiments and principles 
whose outward expression he so skilfully imitates. His 
acquaintance with fact is large, but his faculty of in- 
dependent thought and criticism small. What he wants is 
not knowledge, but the power to assimilate it. 

This, however, is for the present unavoidable. The child 
is father of the man, and though a genius may be found now 
and then who contradicts all ordinary rules, it is inevitable 
that the majority of mankind should be what their early 
training tended to make them, and should thoroughly 
assimilate only such ideas as naturally belong to the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere in which they have lived from 
childhood. The European type of thought can no more be 
spontaneously produced on the soil of India than the idea 
of York Minster could be inspired by Pauranic Brahmanism 
— and we shall inevitably be disappointed if we expect our 
students at once to accomplish more than an external 
resemblance to an alien type. The Hindu mind has many 
admirable characteristics, which the more material Anglo- 
Saxon would do well to study, but it can only be formed and 
developed by the gradual operation of natural laws ; and it is 
idle to hope that we can at once create the moral purpose, 
the artistic sense, and the personal independence, which the 
hations of Europe inherit from our spiritual ancestors, the 
Jew, the Greek, and the German. 

The British Philistine with his constitutional freedom and 
trial by jury, his Evangelical or Anglican Christianity, his 
dinner-parties and his tall black hat, is about the blindest 
worshipper of nostrums and formulse that the world has yet 
produced, and it is no merit of his that he has a more 
genuine and efEective belief in European ideas, a firmer grasp 
of facts, and a more constant and abiding, though often 
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unconscious, iaiih in the law and order of the nniverse, tlian 
a man by whom a]l such notions mnst have been reached, if 
at all, throngh a distinct intellectual process. They are the 
ontcome of aU the past history of £arope. An Englishman 
sucks them in with his mother's milk, and inhales them 
without knowing it in every breath he breathes. But before 
izzut, for instance, can giye place to honour, some substitute 
must be created for the traditions which have come down 
to us from the chivalry of our fathers. 

What is wonderful is not that in some points we have 
failed, but the great extent to which we have succeeded, and 
in all our schemes of reform the one thing most to be 
avoided and fought against is any proposal to relax our 
efEorts in imparting the higher education, without which all 
talk about the instruction of the masses is mere empty 
verbiage. If the education of the people of India means 
anything, it means the introduction of western ideas, and 
such ideas can only germinate and become fruitful when 
presented in an Indian form, when assimilated and reproduced 
by an Indian mind. To create a channel through which 
European ideas can reach the people of India, is the real 
object of our higher education ; and this it is which makes 
all thoughtful men ready to reform our system in eveiy 
possible way, to make it more thorough and practical, and to 
introduce if possible a moral element, but never to give it 
up. And this is a case in which theory and practice entirely 
agree. It is manifest a priori that intelligence can only reach 
the masses through a highly educated class ; and Bengal, the 
only Province where the higher education has been success- 
fully attempted, is also the only one where our teaching has 
produced any tangible effects upon any class whatever. 
Elsewhere we have taught a few peasants and traders to read 
more fluently than they would have done without us, and to 
cypher, with less dexterity it is true, but in more approved 
methods than those followed in indigenous schools. Here 
we have dealt in new ideas — ^the instruments by which 
history is made, and it requires neither much intelligence to 
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conjectnre nor mucli clearness of vision to see whicli process 
is the more effectual. 

Onr higher education, then, must not be thoughtlessly 
condemned for its inevitable failings, but vigorously extended 
and improved as that part of our system without which all 
our exertions in other directions would be mere waste of 
labour. But when we come a step lower down, we shall find 
that more radical reforms are necessary. Over and above 
the men whose knowledge of English is sound and real, and 
sufficient to bring them into contact with European ideas in 
their original form, the country is covered with huge legions 
of smatterers, who know just enough to make them very in. 
efficient clerks, while they are quite incapable of intelligently 
reading an English book. Such knowledge as this may pay 
in the sense of securing a salary on which a man can live, 
but it is evidently profitable in no other way. It neither 
benefits the mind of the man himself, nor tends to extend 
intelligence among his neighbours, and the time spent in 
acquiring it would be much better devoted to the study of 
such subjects as can be taught in the vernacular. There is 
no reason why history, geography, arithmetic, and geometry 
should not be as well taught in Bengali as in English, and 
there can be no doubt that most boys would spend their 
time much better in acquiring an increased knowledge of 
these subjects than in stumbling over chaotic collections of 
fifth-rate English poetry. A certain number of unsuccessful 
English students there must always be, but our aim should 
be so far as is possible to enable and induce those who do 
not aim at going through the University course, or at all 
events those who are not likely to pass the Entrance Ex. 
amination, to pursue their studies in their mother tongue. 
This is not an easy thing to do, for a- knowledge of English 
at present pays so much better than anything else, that it is 
the only thing much in demand. Boys are sent to patshalas 
to qualify themselves for practical works of one kind, and 
to schools in which English is taught, because they there 
learn what may secure them profitable employment of 
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anotlier kind, while for vemacnlar schools of an improved 
class there is little or no demand. No one wants them, 
no one will subscribe towards them, and no one will go 
to them when they are set on foot ; this is the direction 
in which reform is most needed, and we believe that the 
University conld do much towards it by establishing a 
system of vernacular examinations to be carried on at the 
same time with those which now admit boys to the position 
of Undergraduates. To those who intend to go through 
the University course a knowledge of English is indis- 
pensable, because without it no sound teatdiing can be had 
in the higher subjects, and the Tiiili iim )\'ijB|tjiiiiiiiiliiiii should 
therefore continue to be conducted as it^ iit present ; but 
there is no reason why the University should not also lend 
the weight of its authority and the prestige of its certificates 
to induce boys to pass vernacular examinations, correspond- 
ing more or less to what are known as the middle class 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. Nor is this all 
that can be done. At present a large proportion of those 
who study English do so in the hope of entering the service 
of Government, and as no test has to be satisfied to secure 
this end, boys hope that, however slight their qualifications 
may be, they will succeed in providing for themselves if only 
they can secure a pairon. All this would be changed if 
ministerial appointments requiring a knowledge of English, 
as well as those of a higher grade, were given away by 
competitive examinations conducted by the University. A 
boy who could not come up to the proper standard would 
know that he had no chance of a Government clerkship, 
and might be induced to turn his attention to some other 
occupation. The service of private employers would still 
remain open; but the servants of Government are so 
numerous that it would do a good deal towards discouraging 
smatterers in the way which we have suggested, especially 
if at the same time all mohurrirships and other appoint- 
ments requiring a knowledge of the vernacular were given 
away at the middle class examinations. 
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So mxLcli can easily be done, bnt a much larger qnestion 
remains behind — namely, how and to what extent we can 
reach the mass of the agricultural population. This is the 
point on which the enthusiastic school of educational re- 
formers lay the principal stress, and it is in this direction 
that the greatest difGiculties meet us whatever our stand- 
point may be. 

But here, as elsewhere, our way will become much clearer 
if we get an accurate conception of the facts with which 
we have to deal. It has already been pointed out that a 
good deal of the amiable enthusiasm which has lately 
become prevalent has been caused by a thoughtless confusion 
of European and Indian notions, and we shall find on going 
a little deeper into the matter that another great cause of 
error has been an equally thoughtless assumption that what- 
ever is true of one part of India must therefore be true of 
the whole. 

In the North- West Provinces society is still organized 
according to the old indigenous type. English administrators 
have doubtless hardened into laws much which formerly only 
existed in the form of more or less binding customs, but still 
society rests on its old basis of village communities holding 
their lands directly under Government, and cultivating them 
by the aid of low caste day-labourers. The son lives on as 
his father lived before him, soldiering being the only trade 
likely to tempt him from his home. Government is still a 
landlord, and is as such constantly brought into contact with 
the people through an elaborate system of subordinate 
officers whose proceedings are necessarily carried on in the 
vernacular. There is no large professional class and no 
special reason why any one should wish to study anything 
more than the rudiments of reading and writing and cypher- 
ing, which are sufficient to enable a villager to understand 
and manage his own concerns, while they apparently include 
almost all that is really taught in the tehsildaree schools. 
The department of public instruction having no temptation 
to devote itself to education of a high class for which there 
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is no demand, has laboured cliiefly and with most sncccess 
among the agricultural population ; and though the lowest 
class of those who actually handle the plough and follow 
other servile employments has not been reached at all, there 
is no doubt that villagers have in very large numbers 
received some degree of elementary instruction. 

In Bengal the conditions of society are widely different, 
and whether we approve or disapprove of the policy which 
has created them, it is necessary to consider them before 
we can form an opinion on any practical plan of action. 

In the lower provinces, with the exception of Behar, it may 
almost be said that the old Hindu village system is extinct. 
In the Eastern frontier provinces it never in historical times 
existed, but even in the central and western districts very 
little trace of it can now be found. Government being 
organized on the laisser /aire principle, comes little into 
contact with the mass of the people. It is therefore not 
tied down to the use of the vernacular, but can carry on its 
proceedings in the language in which its responsible agents 
are most absolutely efficient. This in itself is a sufficient 
reason why English should have been more widely studied in 
Bengal than elsewhere ; and at the same time the Permanent 
Settlement has enabled the Zemindars to create countless 
heritable tenures intermediate between themselves and their 
ryots, and thereby to lay the foundation of a large middle class 
supported on what, under a system of periodical re-assess- 
ment, would have been divided between the zemindar and 
the State. No one who knows anything of the people of 
India can doubt that if settlements were made permanent 
in other provinces, putnee talooks or other heritable in- 
cumbrances would grow up there as they have here ; but 
nothing of the sort is actually in existence in the North- 
West Provinces, and consequently there is no room there for 
the large middle class which here fills the unprofitable (if 
not positively mischievous) part of middle men. 

It seems to be generally supposed that our Bengal system 
of education has taken every man out of his proper place, 
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and led thousands of the low caste population to forsake 
their ancestral callings and follow literary pursuits. This, 
however, is a total misconception of the case, as any one 
may learn who runs his eye down the list in the University 
Calendar or looks at the Establishment roll of any large office. 
A few trades, such as that of the weavers of Eastern Bengal, 
have been utterly destroyed by European competition, and 
those who, under other circumstances, would have followed 
them, have been largely driven to seek their living as clerks ; 
but for the most part it will be found that English-speaking 
Bengalees are either Brahmins or Kayasts — men to whom 
something like their present position would have been assigned 
under the old ideal system of Menu. The growth of intelli- 
gence has deprived the Brahmin of most of the alms on 
which in old times he might have lived, while commercial 
progress, involving the gradual introduction of the system 
of large capitals and small profits, has left comparatively little 
room for petty traders, except for the purpose of retail dis- 
tribution. From these and other causes there is in Bengal 
a large and needy middle class, almost unknown in other 
provinces, and it is in consequence of the requirements of 
this class that the demand for English education, as the most 
profitable form of literary culture, has here been so great. 

No one who has ever tried to get a decently qualified 
English clerk, on a small salary, will be inclined to think 
that the market has yet become glutted with high class 
education ; but at the same time, there seems to be great 
reason in the arguments of those who think that the time 
has now come when more can, and therefore should, be done 
for vernacular education, and that the village population 
should no longer be left with no better teacher than & guru 
of the old school. To sacrifice the higher education in the 
supposed interest of the lower classes, would be simply to 
undermine the foundation on which alone our whole system 
can possibly rest ; but there can be little doubt that while 
in the North- West Provinces the thing most needed at pre- 
sent is the introduction of that higher instruction without 
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whicli their whole educational system mnst be an empty 
bubble, here the direction in which additional effort is most 
urgently required is the diffusion of light among the agri- 
cultural classes. The literary activity which has already 
been stimulated will doubtless continue to increase and to 
acquire a more healthy and seK-reliant tone. A channel has 
been created through which ideas can be admitted, and what 
we want is to distribute them more widely. This fact, how- 
ever, is neither new nor the peculiar property of any school 
x)f politicians, as enthusiasts of to-day seem to imagine. It 
has been equally recognized by every successive administra- 
tion for some years past, and even with respect to its practical 
application few competent authorities seem to doubt that the 
attempt to improve the indigenous patshalas which has been 
so successfully made under Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, is by 
far the most hopeful measure which has yet been proposed. 
Here, as in England, educational reformers should make use 
of existing materials, instead of attempting to build up a 
grand new edifice, and if we are content to work on patiently 
at the humble task of supplying the village schools with 
more instructed gurus, we are far more likely thereby to 
secure a really permanent result than we should be by 
setting up new vernacular schools, to which, when they were 
established, we should find it difficult to attract scholars. 
We can improve the instruction offered to those who already 
want to learn, but it is only very gradually, and by the 
influence of such indirect means as the spread of Bengalee 
literature, that we can hope to make those who now set no 
value on education become anxious for its benefits. 

Something may be done towards securing the co-opera- 
tion of the people in our reforms by admitting the scholars 
of patshalas to vernacular scholarships, and so to middle 
class examinations and Government employment ; but the 
education of a whole nation is a work of such magnitude 
that we must be content to wait for many generations before 
it can be in any considerable degree accomplished. 

And here the financial difficulty comes in. Village 
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schools on an improved model are expensive, and where is 
the money to come from ? This is, of course, a practical 
qnestion of the first importance, but it is outside the limits 
of the subject which we have proposed to discuss, and we 
therefore only insist on the negative condition, that unless 
we desire to undo all that has yet been effected and to make 
all our future work void and useless, we must not hear of 
any proposal to sacrifice that higher teaching which alone 
gives our education its meaning and use. By all means let 
as extend the fertilising channels far and wide over the 
thirsty plain, but we must not at the same time render our- 
selves ridiculous and our labours fruitless by damming up 
the water of life at the fountain-head. 
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THE HINDOO PATRIOT ON "THE GENERAL. 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION IN INDIA." 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Evans on his defence of the 
" General Council on Education in India." It is sur- 
charged with dialectic powder and shot, but weak in the 
barrel: it is more slashing than discreet — more contentious 
than conscientious. The subject Mr. Evans has taken up, 
perhaps, does not admit of much fair- play, but we had a 
right to expect something more from him than what we 
have got in the letter we published last week. We regret 
much that we have, in his estimation, jeopardized our claim 
to the title of our paper by the remarks we made in our 
issue on the 14th ultimo ; but after reading the letter twice 
over we have failed to discover wherein rests our fault. Our 
remarks extended barely to six lines, and embraced only 
three positive statements ; 1st, that the so-called " General 
Council on Education in India " was an offshoot of the 
Exeter Hall party ; 2nd, that its sole object seemed to be to 
put down high education in India ; and 3rd, that English 
education has proved a bar to the spread of Christianity. 
Our correspondent does not directly question the accuracy 
gf any of these statements, but finds fault with them all. 
As regards the first statement, he says, "if it had been so, 
you, as an Indian * patriot,' should not disparage it on that 
account. You full well know that the so-called * Exeter 
Hall party ' has, of all parties in England, been the best 
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friends of the Hindus. Who first started public schools in 
India but the * Exeter Hall party * ? Among them are such 
names as * Duff ' and * Carey,' * Wilson ' and * Ward,' and 
many others such Hindu patriots as you yourself (if I mis- 
take not) admire." Surely this is not a denial but an ad' 
mission of the accuracy of our position, and the temper 
shown, therefore, is uncalled for and thrown away. It in- 
volves, too, a statement of facts which are not creditable to 
our correspondent. To the best of our knowledge there was 
no " Exeter Hall party " in existence when Carey and Ward 
came to India. We have not before us a list of the members 
of the ** General Council on Education," and cannot, there- 
fore, say how many names of ex-governors, commissioners, 
M.P.*s, and others, it includes. In the first report of the 
council we find a number of names with the heading " the 
following members of the House of Commons have already 
expressed their approval of the movement and signed the 
memorial to the Marquis of Hartington, her Majesty's Sec- 
retary of State for India." This surely does not mean that 
they are regular members of the " Council." But whatever 
it means, the question remains, how many of the members 
are connected with the " Exeter Hall party " ? And as 
long as our correspondent does not show that the majority 
of them are unconnected with that party, and the leading 
members — the moving spirits — of the one are not those of 
the other, our statement remains untouched. 

As regards the object of the " Council," Mr. Evans says 
" that it is not to put down high education as much as to 
extend elementary education to the millions of India, who 
are utterly neglected in this matter." This goes only half 
way. It controverts the assumption implied by the use of 
the term " sole," but it admits the major, that the great ob- 
ject of the " Council " is " to put down high education." 
This Mr. Evans cannot deny, and, therefore, very adroitly 
puts in the words " as much," to make the putting down of 
high education the secondary, and the extension of elemen- 
tary education the primary, object. The report referred to 
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above affords abundant evidence to falsify tbis assertion, bnt 
we bave no time to notice it now. We sball confine our- 
selves for tbe present to tbe questions framed by tbe 
" Council,** and tbe facts and figures marsballed by our 
correspondent, and tbey clearly demonstrate tbat tbe bete 
noire of tbe Council is bigb education, and tbe aim is bow 
to put it down. Take tbe questions first. We bave seven 
of tbem, witb nearly a dozen offsboots. We bave queries 
regarding tbe effect of permanently maintaining Govern- 
ment colleges, tbe best mode of knocking tbem down, tbe 
importance of particular sections of tbe education despatcb 
of 1854, regarding tbe " abolition *' or " transference " of 
Government scbools, tbe influence of bigb education on 
morality — i.e., tbe demoralizing tendency of Englisb litera- 
ture and science ; tbe fitness of natives to serve as scbool- 
masters ; but not a single question regarding tbe state of 
elementary education wbetber it bas advanced or receded of 
late years. Ob ! dear no ; sucb a question would bave been 
so mal apropos. All about tbat can be easily imagined by 
tbe astute members of tbe Council in tbe way tbat would 
suit tbeir views. Question No. 6, refers to indigenous edu- 
cation, and it carries tbe rider bow it may be improved 
witbout " undue strain on tbe Government revenue, or too 
severe pressure on local resources,*' and tbat rider clearly 
explains wbat it means. Mr. Evans would give us very 
little credit for common sense if be tbougbt tbat sucb a 
series of questions could suggest to us any otber idea tban 
that of tbe object of tbeir propounders being tbe drawing 
out of a certain number of replies to strengthen tbeir case. 
An adroit counsel for tbe defence in an Old Bailey case 
trying to elicit by suggestive questions wbat would benefit 
bis client would be just tbe man to propound tbem. 

But to turn to Mr. Evans's facts and figures. Our corre- 
spondent is evidently familiar witb tbe bistory of Indian 
education, and well read in tbe reports of tbe Director of 
Public Instruction. He must, therefore, be fully aware tbat 
repeated inquiries were made by Messrs. Atkinson, Wood- 
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row, Sutcliffe, and others regarding the social statns of our 
collegiate students, and that the results invariably showed 
that the bulk of the students came from the lower middle, 
not from the richer, classes of the community. One report 
of Mr. Woodrow, we remember, gave a classified list of the 
salaries or income of the parents of our students, and a 
large majority of the parents figured there as receiving 
under a hundred rupees a month. We are sure Mr. Evans 
would not openly call these parents " rich ; " but a telling 
contrast was of greater importance for his purpose than an 
honest avowal of facts, and so he indulges with great 
unction in cheap rhetoric on the unfairness of using " money 
for the high education of the sons of rich parents, who are 
well able to pay in full for their children, which should be 
given to the primary education of the masses." The assumed 
fact is a pure fiction, and the conclusion drawn, therefore, is 
simply misleading. And what we strongly object to is that 
such facts should be magnified by perfervid eloquence be- 
fore English audiences which know nothing of the actual 
condition of India, but whose voice is of great potency in 
ruHng the destiny of this unhappy country. 

The assumption by Mr. Evans that " there are fifteen 
millions or more poor children of school age'* in Bengal 
appears to be equally unhappy. The total population in 
Bengal being sixty-six millions, it is impossible to produce 
fifteen million boys of " school age." Sixty-six millions of 
population cannot afford more than thirty-four millions of 
males, and the highest ratio of boys of school-going age in 
any given population is one-sixth, which would reduce the 
alleged fifteen millions to a little over five millions and a 
half, and, out of this. Government provides education for 
819,080, and missionary and indigenous schools cover nearly 
half a million, leaving a balance of four millions to repre- 
sent the fifteen millions of our correspondent. If we include 
all the girls of school -going age, which would, in the present 
social condition of Bengal, serve only to mystify and hood- 
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wink the public, tlie total would be ten millions, and from 
ten millions it is a far cry to fifteen millions. 

Again, we are confidently told, " Yon must be aware of 
the fact that while sixteen lacs of mpees is (sic) spent in 
Bengal by Government on the high education of the few 
(very few, comparatively), only four lacs are devoted to the 
many millions of India who are utterly neglected in this 
matter." We must confess our ignorance about this so- 
called fact. We cannot find in any published record that 
the total of Government expenditure on high education in 
Bengal is sixteen lacs, and that the total of disbursements 
on account of elementary education all over India amounts 
only to four lacs. The Bengal report for 1879-80 gives the 
total of Government expenditure for collegiate education, 
which alone can be honestly called "high education," at 
B/S. 2,35,000, and of secondary and primary education at 
Bs. 8,74,000 for Bengal only. A lac more has this year 
been sanctioned for primary education. These figures have 
to be increased rateably for superintendence and other 
charges, but they neither raise the cost of collegiate edaca- 
tion to sixteen lacs, nor reduce the total for primary educa- 
tion in all India to four lacs. Would we be wrong, then, 
to suppose that Mr. Evans's figures have been evolved from 
his own inner consciousness ? A camel evolved by a similar 
process may be amusing — nay, interesting — ^but we must 
protest against facts being so manufactured. It is a stale 
device, unworthy of Mr. Evans. 

We readily admit that the total of our education grant is 
very meagre for so large a community as sixty-six millions, 
but we emphatically deny that there is any partiality shown 
in the apportionment of that grant for high and low educa- 
tion. A grant of Rs. 2,36,000 for high education a.mong the 
sixty-six millions of Bengal is a miserable pittance. It is 
about one-half of what is given to Maynooth and other 
Catholic colleges in Ireland for a population of only six 
millions. And those who attempt to divert the whole or a 
part of it to the three R'e, cannot be friends of the intellec- 
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tnal advancement of the Hindu race. Bj the waj, are the 
Irish colleges attended by the children of the masses, or of 
the middle and higher classes of the people ? If the latter, 
what is sauce for the conquered Irish, may reasonably be so 
for the conqnered Indian. In Scotland there is no question 
of conquest, and yet about three lacs of revenue, contri- 
buted by the poorer classes, are diverted to the maintenance 
of colleges for the higher ranks of society. The " General 
Council" first originated at Edinburgh, and yet, it is 
curious, none of its members perceived, or perceiving at- 
tempted to put down, the injustice. It is a bad thing to 
divert public revenue, whether it be in India or elsewhere, 
to the benefit of particular sections of the people, and if 
Mr. Evans and his friends do really feel the impropriety, 
they could take up very good cases for ventilation near their 
homes. Take, for instance. Cooper's Hill College, near 
London. It cost J231,886 last year for the education of 
English youths in engineering, and the amount was paid out 
of the revenue contributed by the masses of India. It is 
about one-third more than the sum allotted to high educa- 
tion in Bengal, i.e., the Government pays three-and-a-half 
lacs for a single college in England for English youths, and 
two lacs and one-third for all our colleges in Bengal. Is 
this fair to the people of this country ? If not, could not 
Mr. Evans and his friends move to restore the amount to 
the people from whom it is wrongfully taken ? It would 
go a great way to promote primary education. 

Adverting to our third statement, Mr. Evans says, " In 
one sense you are right, for, alas ! it is a sad fact that much 
of the high education now gained in India sweeps away all 
traces of religion, whether Hindu or Christian, and substi- 
tutes for it rank infidelity, or gross atheism, which bear 
fruit in demoralization, debauchery, and death, in the case 
of so many promising graduates from high -class colleges ? ** 
What a libel is this against the school literature of England 
and the science of modern Europe ! The study of Milton 
and Shakspeare, and Cowper and Wordsworth, and of the 
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sciences tanght by the Herschels and Faradays and Hmnboldis 
of our day are handmaids of demoralization and debancliery ! 
Those who sat in judgment over Ghilileo might have said 
this, but it comes with ill-grace from an educated English 
gentleman of this century. The Government, which so 
largely employs our graduates, knows well that the charge 
is utterly unfounded, and no Englishman in India, not a 
missionary, will believe in it for a moment. But in polemi- 
cal warfare some people think that any expedient is good 
enough which is calculated to promote one's object. Of 
course Mr. Evans will turn round and say that his remarks 
apply to secular education as imparted in our colleges and 
unleavened by Christianity ; but if we are not misinformed 
all the schools under the School Board of England are 
secular. Do they also fructify in demoralization and de- 
bauchery ? And has the Supreme Legislature of England 
established them and insist on compulsory instruction therein 
in order that they may fructify in that noxious way ? What 
religion would Mr. Evans teach the Irish boys in compulsory 
board schools ? Had the wish been to repress demoraliza- 
tion and debauchery the board schools should have been the 
first to be overhauled ; the " Council," however, does not 
touch them. The wish is, we verily believe, to obtain 
larger hunks of the tempting cake of the educational grant, 
and hence the cry. Already, school for school, the mission- 
aries obtain much larger grants than the natives, and if the 
Grovemment colleges could be knocked on the head, there 
would be more money available for missionary colleges. 
Those colleges have been established expressly for the sup- 
pression of the dearly loved religion of the people, and the 
plan is to make the people pay, through the Government, the 
cost of the engines that have been set up for its overthrow. 
The Government cannot openly sanction grants for the sup- 
port of Christian missions, but under the guise of grants in 
aid to schools the matter may be easily and conveniently 
managed. The missionaries know this well, and they have 
set up their good-natured, religiously-disposed friends in 
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England and Scotland to lend their names to this movement, 
which is purely missionary, and designed solely for the ad- 
vancement of missionary schools at Government cost. The 
" Council '* is the mask, and the missionaries, as represented 
by Exeter Hall, are its wearers. We cannot, we must 
frankly confess, accord our sympathy to this unholy agita- 
tion. — Hindoo Patriot, 



The General Council on Education in India have issued 
the following set of questions : — 

1. — ^Are the Education Despatches of 1854 and 1859 
being carried out in your district in such a way as most 
effectually to overtake the education of the " great mass of 
the people " ? 

2. — ^Does the system of permanently maintaining Govern- 
ment schools and colleges tend : — 

(a.) — To discourage the origination and maintenance of 
aided or unaided institutions by natives or others ? 

(&.) — To the diminution or withdrawal of Grants-in-Aid 
from private institutions which come into competition with 
those of Government ? 

(c.) — To the framing of rules which make the receiving of 
Grants-in-Aid or local scholarships needlessly difficult or 
embarrassing ? 

(d.) — ^To partiality towards Government institutions on 
the part of inspectors ? 

Please to give illustrative facts bearing on any of the 
above queries, either positive or negative. 

3. — Can you suggest any practical improvement on the 
present administration of educational business or any change 
in the allotment of educational funds ? 

4. — ^What importance do you attach to the carrying out 
of paragraphs 62 and 86 of the Despatch of 1854 for the 
" abolition " or " transference " of Government Institutions, 
especially those of the higher class, and can you suggest 
any way in which it can be done, without injustice to the 
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natives, injiiry to the institutions themselves, or to higher 
education ? 

5. — ^Are there any unaided indigenous schools in your 
district of such a character as to benefit the people, and can 
you suggest any way in which the growing desire for educa- 
tion can be met, without undue strain on the Government 
revenue, or too severe pressure on local resources ? 

6. — Can you give any facts or well-grounded opinions 
illustrating the effects of the higher education of the youth 
of India in Government or aided institutions : — 

(a.) — In fitting them for the right discharge of the prac- 
tical duties of life ? 

(5.) — On their moral character and conduct ? 

(c) — On their social and political relations to society and 
to the State ? 

7. — To what extent do you consider natives of India com- 
petent and suited for employment in the educational de- 
partment. 

Any other facts or suggestions will be welcomed by the 
Council on Education. 

The reader will recollect that this so-called General 
Council on Education in India is an offshoot of the Exeter 
Hall party. Its sole object seems to be to put down high 
English education in India, which has proved a bar to the 
spread of Christianity. It has come into existence since the 
last two years. — Hindoo Fatriot 
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THE BOMBAY GAZETTE ON THE DANGER OF 
AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY THAT FAVOUES 
PEOSELYTISM. 

It is the failing of all Churches to be disposed to rely- 
more or less on the help of the secnlar arm when it can be 
secured. But nothing is more clear to the onlooker than 
that even the suspicion that missionaries were aided by 
Government and Government servants who were desirous 
of finding in their success the solution of all " Eastern 
Questions," would put an end at once to that tolerant 
acquiescence in their labours which they now enjoy. As 
there are many signs that the advice proffered by Mr. Cook 
with regard to the teaching of " Christian morality " in the 
schools will be soon pressed strongly upon the Government 
from other quarters, it may be as well to keep in mind 
exactly what would be involved in such an innovation, if 
such were possible. The missionaries themselves have not 
hitherto shown themselves unmindful of considerations of 
worldly prudence in dealing with this question of school 
teaching in its connection with proselytism. The Bible, it 
is true, is used as a text-book in their schools ; but it is not 
taught as a religious book or even as a book of morals : it is 
simply one of the reading books — ^just like Chambers's 
Second Reading Book. There is no use shutting our eyes 
to the fact, or to another fact which is the corollary of it, 
that at the mission schools frequented by Hindus and 
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Mahomedans no converts are ever won over. The converts 
of whom Mr. Cook made magniloqnent mention are fonnd 
amongst a class in which neither of the recognized religious 
communities of India feel any interest. This being the 
real state of the case, the outcry against the State schools as 
being "rationalistic" in their tendency, because they are 
neutral and • studiously leave religious questions alone, is 
scarqely consistent. The State schools do avowedly and on 
settled principles what the missionary schools do practically 
and in derogation of their ostensible object — the Christian- 
ising of the population. The secular science which is 
taught in the missionary schools weakens the faith of the 
pupils in the cosmogony set forth in the sacred books of this 
country, just as effectually as does the teaching of the State 
schools ; and most certainly those who are affected by the action 
of this intellectual solvent of old traditions are not in the 
one case more than in the other brought over to Christianity. 
The missionary schoolmasters are too prudent to make con- 
versions which would render their schools objects of suspicion 
and dislike to the whole population. Why then should Mr. 
Cook and others of their friends and advocates urge that an 
experiment should be tried in the State schools from which 
they wisely abstain in their own ? — Bombay Gazette, 
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Vol. IL 18s. 
England and Sussia in Central Asia. With Am>en- 

dices and Two Maps, one*being the latest Russian Omcial 

Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. Svo. 368. 

Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities of the 



Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetrius 
Charles Bouloer, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Takoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, 



Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Charles Bouloeb, 
M.R.A.S. Svo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

3owring (Sir J.) Flowery Scroll 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir J. BowRiNG, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

!Boyd (S. If elson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 
1879-80. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.E.G.S., P.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Coal Mines Inspection; Its History and Eesults. 

Svo. 14s. 

Sradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 

with Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 2 vols., post 8vo. I2s. 6d 

Srandis' Forest Flora of North-Westem and Central India., 
By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £2 18s. 

(Oen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

PostSvo. 7s. 
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BEight (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

Fifth and Beyised EditioQ, 1 880. By W. Bbiooi, late Odour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.y. Fcap. interleayed. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware ; How to Buy it Ibr Fconaign 

M«rketflL 8¥0. lOs. 6d. 

Bnekle (tbe late Capt E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Oaft. E. Buokle, Assist- 
Adjut. Gen. B#n. Art. Echt. hy Sib J. W. Eayb. 8to. Lond, 
1859. 10s. 

Bnckley (B. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the 9tate. By Bobebt B. Buckley^. 
A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 9s. 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Baval and Hilitary Iriah. 

By Peteb Bubkb, Seijeant-at-Law. Author of. ** Celebrated 
'Trials connected with the Aristocracy.'^ Post Svo, lOs. 9d- 

Bg the Tiber. 

By the Author of " Signer Monaldini's Niece." 2 vols. Qls.. 

4Mrlyle (niomas)> Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, 

With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited by Righabd- 
Hebnb Shepherd, Assisted by Chablbb JS, Wuxjsmbou^ 
d Vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Grown 8to. 21s. 

Challenge of Barletta (The). 

By Massimo D*Azeglio. Eendered into English by Lady 
LoviSA Magenis. d vols. Cxx)Wn 8vo. 21s. 

CoUette (C. S.) The Boman Breviary. 

' A Critical and Historical Seview, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Charles Hastings Collette. Itnd Edition. 
I^vised and enlarged* Bvp. 6s« 

r — Henry VHI- 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Beformation in England. 
By Chables Hastings Collettb» Post 8yo. 6s. 

.Colqnhonn (H%jor J. A. S.) With the Enmun Foroe in the 

Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. By Major J. A. S. Golqu- 
HouN, E.A. With Dlttstrations from the Author's Drawinga|. 
and two Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
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<l5oper^ft Hill College. Calendar of the Beyai Indian En- 

^neering College, Cooper's Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. 5s. 

Contents. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year ; 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Bules of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students serving in India ; Entrance Examination Papers, &6. 

Corbet (H. E.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Vint 
of H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. Cobbet. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-Cf esland (lira. K.) Stories of the City of London; Retold 
for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. Nbwtoh Crosluid. With ten 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
These Stories range from the eariy days of Old London Bridge and tha 

43ettlement of the il^ughts Templars in England to the time o£ the Gk)rdon 

Jtiots ; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 

Ttumel ; narrated Irom Personal recollections. 

^dmise of H.H.S. << Galatea/' 

Captam H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1 867—1868. 
By the Rev. John Milneb, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 
Bbierlt. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo>Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Bbiebly. 8vo. 16s. 

Cunningham (H. S.) British India, and its Bnlen. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of theHig h 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis- 
sion. 10s. 6d. 

J)anma8 (£.) Horses of the Sahara^ and the Manners of the 

Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

** We haye rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the, 
•.MUM time, practical aoconnt of the manner* and oostomi of • people, thaft ' 
thif book on the Arsbi nn^ their hortei.*' — Udmbur^ Chwramt, 

Seighton (E.) ShaJkespeare's King Henry the FifUL 

With Notes and- an Introduction. By K. Dbioqton, Prindipal 
of Agra College. Crown 8 vo. .&8. 

Destmotion of Life by Snakes, Qydrophobiai *o^ in Westefm • 
India. By an Ex-Commissioh^b. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

iSieidns, iF. ▼.) Chinshingnra : or the Loyal League. 

A^lapanese Eiooiance. Translated by Fbei>ebick T. Dickins. 
Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. -l^thKoteJi 
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and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the BallacK. 
of Takasidso, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Soran (Dr. J.) '' Their Higesties Servants" : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences 

From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Eean. By Dr. Dobak,. 

F.S.A., Author of " Table Traits," " Lives of the Queens of 

England of the House of Hanover." Ac. Post 8vo. Os. 

" Eyery page of the work is barbed witli wit, and will make its wayv 

pouit foremost prorides entertainment for the moat div«ra» 

tastes." — Daily Newt, 

Dmry (CoL H.) The XTseful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the A^. By Colonel Heber Druby. Second Edition^ 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo., lOs. 

Ihnght (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By Hekby 0. DwiGHT. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Edwards (0. Sutherland) A Female If ihilist. 

By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French hy G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. 98. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Suhjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modem Opera. By H. Sutheb^ 
LAND Edwards, Author of ''The Eussians at Home and 
Abroad/* &c. Two vols. Crown Svo. 21s. 

The Russians At Home and the Russians Abroad. 

Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under 
Alexander II. By II. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols* Crown 
8vo. 2l8. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) Incidents of a Journey tbrougli Va1iia>t 
to Darfoor. By F. Sydney Eksor, C.E. lOs. 6d. 

The Queen's Speeches in Parliament. 

Edited by F. Sydney Ensob, Author of " Prom Nubia to 
Darfoor." Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Eyre, (Hs^or-General Sir V.), KO.S.L, C.B. The Kabul In- 

Burrection of 1841-42. EeTised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre's Original Manuscript.- Edited bj Colonel &. B». 
mjLLLBBov, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and lUustra-^ 
tions. 9b. . 
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TearoB (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fbason. Author of " Touch not the Nettle/* 

2 toIb. Crown 8yo. 21s. 
Forbes (Capt. C. J. F. S.) Comparatiye Orammar of the 

Languages of Further India. A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literarj Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of *' British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion.'* 6s. 
Eraser (Lieut.-Col. 0. T.) Eecords of Sport and Military 
Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M/s Indian Army. With 
an Latroduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 7s. 6(1. 

Oarriok (H. B. W.) Mansnkhi and Sundar Singh. 

A Hindu Tale. Hindustani and English. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. By H. B. W. Garbiok. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Ckizetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. Jg2 168. 
„ • 8vo. Sis. 

(N.W.P., &c.) 2 Tols.. 8vo. 268. 

Ckizetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Acco^lpanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £S Ss. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. .2a. 

Oeologioal Papers on Western India. 

Inciuding Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Heuibt J. Cabtkb, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. witb folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £^ 28. 

Oillmore (Parker) Encounters with Wild Beasts. 

By Pabkeb Gillmobe, Author of "The Great Thirst 
Land,** '*A Ride Through Hostile Africa," Ac. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Prairie and Forest A description of the Gkime of 

North America, with Personal AdTentureis in its' Pursuit. 
By Pabexb GilIiKObb (TTbiqud). With Thirty-SevoB 
ninstrations. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
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Olyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the Fifth Centnry. 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Fredefie 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to &e Facnltj 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Gltn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. d6l Is. 

Ooldstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- 
mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Oraham (Alex.) Oenealogioal and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 58. 

Orant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 
By Jambs Gbant, Author of the *' Bomance of War," Ac. 
''^ jIs. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Greene (F. V.) The Snssian Army and its Campaigns in 

Turkey in 1877-1878: By F V. Greene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately MiHtaiy 
Aciache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8to. 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 



Sketches of Army Life in Snssia. 



Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griffith (Baiph T. H.) Birth of the War .God. 

A Poem. By Ealidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit inte 
English Verse. By RjlLph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 6s. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepplb Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall's Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical TrigonometTy.- Withan 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in NauticaJ 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. O. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
London. Idmo. ^. 

Hancock (E. C.) The Amatenr Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying. By E. Campbell Hangogx. lUustrat^ 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcats. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 6s.' 

Copies for China Paintws. 



By E. Campbell Qancqck. With Fourteen Chiomo-Li^ti- 

graplis and other Illustr«|um«.. Qvo.^ lOej 
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Handbook of Beference to the Maps of ladia. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. Ss. 6cL 

%* TiM will b0 found a walmable Compaman to Meitn.' Allen it Om.* 

MapM of India, 

Hareonrt (Maj. A. F. P.) Down by the Srawle. 

By Major A. F. P. Haroourt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
'* Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti," '* The Shakespeare Argosy," &q, 
2 Vols, in one, crown 8vo. 68. 

Helmes (Lndwig Verner) Pioneering in the Far East, and 
Journeys to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 
1878. By LuDwia Ybbneb Hblmes. With Illustrations 
from original Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. 8vo. 
18s. 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1878-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul. the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Ehel, the brilliant March to 
Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Ehan. By Howard Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
"Pioneer" (Allahabad) and the "Daily News" (London). 
8vo. With Maps. 5i I s. 

General Sir Frederick Eoberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published ; — 
"Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
£pom Cabul, and the operations of Slet August and 1st September around 
Candahar. Nothing could he more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
description of the fight at Oharasai was one that any soldier might have 
been proud of writing ; but your recent letters are, if possible, even better.'* 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 
By Edwabd S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Cabolinb Tilton. Crown Bvo. IDs. 6d. 

Hongh (Lient-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

^vo. cloth. ^58 

Hnghes (Eev. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. Bvo. 6s. 

Hntton (J.) Thugs and Dacoits of ladia. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
. Oarotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post Bvo. 58. 
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India Directoiy (Th«). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

HoBSBUBOHy F.R.S. 

Pabt I. — ^The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of AMca 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
Bj Commander Alfred Dumdab Tatlor, F.RG.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Goyemment of India. £1 I8s. 

Part II. — ^The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c, Bj the same. (In preparation,) 

Indian and Militfury Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritanoe and Oontraot ; oomprifii)^ the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheoa Schooli, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. MA0KAaHTBN*8 Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Friry Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. Bj 
Stakdish G^botji Osapt, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 870. 140. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the GK>yemor-Q«neral and Council of BengaL 
By GhabIiBB HiMiLTOir. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Standibh G-boyb Gbadt. 8to. £1 16s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to G-loss of CoUucca. 
Gomprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Cml, 
Terbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sib Williak 
JoirBS, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by G^saybs Ghamnxy 
Hau^hton, M.A., RB.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Prefiuse and Index by 
SxAimiSH G-. G-SADY, Barrister-at-Law, and Header of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 870., doth. Ifls. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1 87$?, 
Passed by the Gk)Temor-General of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8to. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo. 

6s. 

> 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and DlustratiTe Notes. By 
ANaELO J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and DlustratiTe Notes. Bt AiraxKO JT. Lxwzs, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 
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Hindu Law. Defence of the Daja Bhaga. Notice of the 
Cftse on Profloono Ooomar Tajora'i WilL Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Friry Coonoil. Examination of luch Judgment. 
By JOHK GoOHiuin, Barrifter-at-Law. Boyal 8to. 20t. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
yincei tubject to the Presidenoj of Bombay, chiefly affecting QltiI 
Suiti. ByAsTHirx STnoi. BojalSro. £1 li. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 29.) 
Ohart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatiso, 
By Almabio Bukmiy. 8to. 6b. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Yohmteer Seryicei. By Colonel J. K. Pifon, Aiiut. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarten, & J. F. Collies, Eiq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barriiter-at-Law. Third and Beriied Edition. Fookot 
lize. 58. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courte- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Triab ; the Duties of Officen at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
&c., &o. The following are a portion of the Contents :— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of Courts-MartiaL 8. Precedents of MiHtary Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arra^ged.) 10. BebeUions. 
11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough, latt 
Deputy Judge-Adyocate-Gheneral, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick Syo. yoI. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Houan & Long. Thick 8to. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that ia 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated hy a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
SxABLiNa, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. ^ Third 
edition. 8yo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By Johk Cavk-Bbown, 
M.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Ixwin (H. C.) The Gkurden of India ; or, Chapters on Oadh 
EListory and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxoih, Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt.-CoL B.) Military Surveying, fto. 8vo. Ids. 
(See page 24). 
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Jaekflon (Lewis D'A.) Hydranlie Manual aiid Workingr 

Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 

' Pablished under the patronage of the Eight Honourable the 

Secretary of State for India. By Lewis D'A. Jackson. 8to. 28s.. 

— — Canal and Cnhrert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a J^iodified Classic 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. Bj Lowis 
P'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of "Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,"" &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

Pocket Logarifhms and other Tables for Ordinary 



Calculations oi Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assiu*- 
ance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Besults correct in the 
Fourth fifjfure. By Lewis D'A. Jackson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, ds. 6d. 

Accented Fonr-Figure Logarithms, and other Tables*. 



For purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calcu- 
lation, and for the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lewis D*A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of " Canal and Culvert Tables," " Hydraulic Manual," 
ftc. Crown Bvo. 9s. 

JaaieB (A. O. F. Eliot) Indian liadnstries. 

By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of " A Guide to Indian 
Household Management," &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
OONTBiTTS: — ^Indian Agriculture; Beer; Caoao; Carpets; Ceretk; 
Ghexnicals ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials ; Fibrous Substances ; Forestry ; Hides ; Sluns and Honis i 
GtmfiB and Besins ; Irrigation ; Ivory ; Mining ; Oils ; Opium ; Paper ; 
Pottiery ; Kjots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ;. 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanehard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. I6s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cypms: Eistorical and Beseriptiye. 

Adapted from the Gherman of Herr Franz Von L6her. Witb 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Joyneb. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. lOs. 6d. 

Xave (Sir J. W.) The Sappy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1868. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of ** The History of the War in 
Afghanistan." Vol: I., 8vo. i8s. Vol. II. £1, Vol. III. jei.' 
Contexts of Vol. I. : — Book I. — Introduotobt. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The " Right of Lapse." — The 
. Annexation of Oude. — Progress of EnglisWsm. Book li. — ^Th% 
Sepot Army : its Bise, Progress, and DE0Li2in&.— £arly His* 
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tory of the Native Army. — ^Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — ^The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — The Outbbeak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War. — ^The Rising of the Storm. — The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India.— 
.Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 

Contents 'OP Vol II.: — Book TV. — ^The Rising in the 
North-west.— The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
'General Anson. — The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pro- 
gress OF Rebellion in Upper India. — Benares and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — The March to Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
^of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Pro- 
cess of Events in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succoxirs from the 
Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Behar» 
AND the North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
^nent. — The Insurrection in Behar. — The ^ Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII. — Mutiny and Rebellion 
in the North-west Provinces. — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
AND Delhi. — Rebellion in Oude. — Revolt in the Districts. — 
Lucknow in June and July.^The siege and Capture of Delhi. 
(For continuation, see ** History of the Indian Mutiny/* by- 
Colonel G. B. Mallbson, p. 19.) 

J[aye (Sir J. W.) History of the Wax in A^hanistan. 
New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. J61. bs. 

H. St. G. Tncker*s Life and CorrespoiLdence. 8vo. 10s 

MemoriaU of Indian Qovemments. 

By H. St. George Tucker. 8vo. lOs. 

Eeatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 
By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I. — The Three Loves. Part Hi— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post Bvo. 168. • 

Xeene (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Henry George Eeene, B. C. S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ' ,7 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone^s 
.; an4 the eommencement vf Thornton's Hyaaries*- 
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Xeene (H. Gk). Acbninistratioii in India. 
Post 8yo. 5s« 



Peepnl Leaves. 



Poems imtten in India. Post Svo Ss. 
The Turks in India. 



Historical Chapters on the Administration of HindoBtan by 
. the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 

Tiatham (Dr. B. G.) Bnssian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. Svo IBs. 

Xanrie (Col. W. F. B.) Onr Burmese Wars and Belations^ 

with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1826 to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's Progress. With 
. Tarious Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of " Rangoon," "Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,"&c. 8vo. Witi Plans and Map. 
16s. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the great attrac- 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Col. W. F. B. Laxtbie, Author of " Our Burmese Wars 
and Belations with Burma." Crown Svo. 5s. 

Lee (F. O.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. Lbk, D.D. Twe 
Vols., Crown 8vo. Sils. 

Beginald Barentyne; or Liberty Without Limit. A 

Tale of the Times. By Fbedebick Gbobgx Leb. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Words from the Cross : Seven Sermons for Lent, 



Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Eev. F. G.Leb, D.D. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. Ss. 6d. 

Order Out of Chaos. T^o Sermons. 



By the Rev. Fbederice Geobgx Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Iq^'fl (jQEr. W^ IT.) brain of Silver to tke'Sast 

Post 8vo. .88. . . . 

Le Messurier (Maj. A.) EkndahaTiin. 187fl. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messurieb, R.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Xewin (T. H.) Wild Baces of the South Eastern Frontier of 
' India. Induding an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt^- 
T. H. Lewin, t)^. Comm. of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo/ lOs. 6d. 
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JmaBj(A. -J.) ihdiati FttEal Oode 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. Witii fcixplanntory 
aiid Illustrative Notes. ByAsGBuo J. Lbwis. Post 8vo. 7h. 45d. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J.Lewis. PostSvo. 128. 6d. 

Liaucoiurt'B and Fincott*8 Frimitiye and TTniversal Xawfi of 
the Formation and development of language ; a Eational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. ia«. Qd. 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Fast. 

Being the Autobiography of General Kenyon. Edited by 
J. S. Lloyd, Authoress of " Euth Everingham," " The 
Silent Shadow," &c. Crown 8vo. 98. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Vatural History, Sport and Travel. 

By 'Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 98. 

Lovell C7iee-Adm.) Personal If arrative of Events from 

1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice-Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope LovEUi, R.N.,K.H. Second edition. Grown 8vo. 4s. 

Lupton (J. I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton, F.Il.C.V.S., Author 
of ** The External Anatomy of the Horse," &c. &c. Illus- 
trated. 8s. 6d. 

MacGregor (CoL C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the ftovince of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Aighanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MagQ-beoob, 
C.S.L, CLE., Bengal StafE Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and nninerous illustrations. 30s. 

Kaekay (C.) Luck, and what came of it A Tale of our 
Times. !By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 

Maggs ^J.) Bound Europe with the Crowd. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Hdl^eliis (Lady Louisa) The Ghallekige of Barietta. By Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady L6uisa 
Ma^nis. - a-vols., crown 8vo. -Jils. 

Xalleson (CoL G. B.) Filial ^I^endi (Strtig^;le8 in dfiidia 
and on the ^Itedlar H3e£is. Inolndiqg an Aecountrr^f :t|le 
'<]laptare of the Isles of 'France and Bourbon, and" Sketches 
'of the mobt eo^i^ent ! Feteign Adventurers in lodia^r^p to 
"the 'period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
ran Account of the Expeditkm rfr»m India to Egypt in J^Ol. 
By^Odloilel G^ B. Majuiasw, G»SLL €ro#n 6yc. 10s. W. 
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Malleson (CoL O. B.) History of fhe Indian Mutiny, 

1857-1858, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kayo's History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol.1. 8vo. With Map. 208. 

Contents. — Calcutta in May and June. — ^William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 
Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi and Bandalkhand. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Bajputana. — 
Brigadier Polwhele's great battle and its results. — ^Bareli, 
Hohilkhand, and Farakhabad. — ^The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first relief of 
Lakhuao. 

Vol. n. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhand, and the movements of the several Colunms 
in the N.ViT. Provinces, the Azimmirh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastem Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. III. — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. • March 
of Woodbum's Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry ])urand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Miyor C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territoiy. Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Kose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 
^ir Hugh Bose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning's Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20s. 

History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to 

the Outbreak of the War of 1878. Svo. Second Edition. 
With Map. 18s. 

Herat: The Gkurden and'Oranary of Central Asia. 



With Map and Index. Svo. 8s. 

[anning (Mrs.) Andent and MedissYal India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manu£Eu:tures, Commerce, 
Ac, of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleej^ed tram may be named the Big^Yeda, 
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Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagayat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajuavalkya, 
Mitakshara, Daja Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Eamayana» Eaghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Eatna- 
vali. Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavmsati, Dasa Kumara Cbarita, &c. By Mm. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 30s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the Queen of the World and the Scourge 
of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By jCharles Marvin, author 
of " Tl^e Disastrous Turcoman Campaign," and " GrodekofTs 
Ride to Herat.'* With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Colonel Orodekoff's Eide from Samarcand to Herat, 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s, 

The Eye-Witnesses' Account of the Disastrous Eussian 



Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans : Describing 
the March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Chables Mabyin. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. 
Hatson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Biches and Poverty. 

Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Hayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Kepresentations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Hace are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mathew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. — ^The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Thrdat.— The Chest and its 
contents. — ^The Stomach, Liver, &c. — The Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs. — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs — 
The Feet. — Injuries. — Operations. 

*<The book contains nearly 600 pages of yaloable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
Teterinary, and non-professional reoAen^-^Meld, 

''The book tarnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as tha 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, bnk 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical sommary at the end gives 
thecanse, symptoms and treatment of each." — IlhuitraiM, Xjo-M^m !^«n«« 
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Mftyhew (Edward) lUvstrated Hone Management 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain accomt 
of the situation, nature, and value of. the various points ; 
together mth comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this. work. By E. 
Mayhew. a new Edition, revised and improved by J. 1. 
LuPTON. M.RC.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

CoNTBKTs. — Tha body o£ the horsa anatonuoally considjered. 
Phtsic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties* The Teeth. 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 
Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and: the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called '' incapacitating vices,'* which are the 
results of injury of of disease. Stables as they should be^ 
Grooms. — Their prejudices* their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — ^Their relative importance and where to look fiur their 
development. Breeding. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments. Breaking and TsAiNiNG.---Their ermrs and 
their results. 

Mayhew (Hemry) Oesman Li& and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life — Married Life — School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Hbmry Mayhew, 
2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
** Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied wiUi pro- 
fit by both German and English— especially by the Oerman" Atienium. 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Easy System of Calisthenics and 
Drilling. Licluding light Dumb-Bell and In4ian Club 
Exercises. By T. A. McCabtht, Chief Instrucibor at 
Mr. Moss's Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 
By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Notes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 98. 

Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and li ew : Historical, Geographic£|l. 
and Statistioal. By Si3<ch^&la^d Menziibs. With Map aii4 
numerous Illustrations. ^vo\%.,%no. ^^%. 
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JQlitary Works— chiefly issued by the Ooyemment 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, la. 
Queen's EegulatLons and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 

1881. 8to. 8e. 6d. Interieayed, 5i. 6d. Fook^t Edition, li. 6d. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 
Dretis Eegulations for the Army. (Keprinting.) 
Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 
Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 
Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut H* C. Slack. Us ; 

or with Company Drill, 28. 6d. 
Handbook of Brigade Drill. By lieut. H. C. Slack. Ss. 
Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex K.Y. la. 
Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 

and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. OhablbS Slack. Is. 
Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 

together with duties of 06mpany Officers, Markers, &c., in BisKtta- 

lion. By Captain Malton. 28. 6d. 
Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 

Movements of Cavalry. Boyal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 6s. 
Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3«. 
Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 
Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. OwEK, B.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. 
Artillerist's Manual and Britisli Soldiers' Compendium. By 

Major F. A. G-bipfithb. 11th Edition. 6s^ 
Oompendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 

Garrison Artillery for Beserve Forces. By Captain J. M. MoKencie. 

Ss. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Outs, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boyal 8vo. 
14s. 

2fotes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 

Is. 
Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Ri^ed 

Ordnance in the British Service. By $TOirEY & JoNXS. Second 

Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hectob 

Stbaith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thoiujs Cook, B^., 'by 

JoHK T. H^n>it,'M.A; 7th Edition.'^ Bo^8vo. Uhlst^iitedand 

Four Hundred Plans, Outs, &o. £2 2s. .{>'.: 

'Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 

Military Examinations. By J, T. HtdS, MA. Boj^l Svo. "V^ith 

nmnerouB Plans and IlbutBatioitf^ I09»:6d. ^ 
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Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Varioua- 
MeUiods of Contouring, Lerelling, Sketching without Instrumenti^ 
Scale of Shade, Examiuea m Mihtaiy Drawing, &c., &o., &c. As at 
present taught in the Military GoUeges. B j Major W. H. BiOHAiLDSy. 
56th Begiment, Chief Garrison Ixutructor in uidia^ Late Instruc*- 
tor in Military Surveying, Boyal Military Coll^, Sandhurst.. 
Second Edition, Bevised and Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawine, Levelling, Military Beconnaissance, &o. By 
Lieut.-CoL Basil ^oksok, late of the Boval Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated hy Flans, &o, 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 48. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers' Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 

Yolunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. 'Fbajstklasj), BJ!. With 

numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles- 
Charges, Fuzes, BocketSy &o., at present in use for Land and Sea- 
Service, and on other war stores manu£Eu;tured in the Boyal 
Laboratory. 6s, 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of G-unpowder. a& 
carried on at the Boyal Gxinpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. Ss. - 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuvres. 2b. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, . 

Containing a variety of useful information. Alphabetically arranged. 

Pocket size, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 8d. 
(jrymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 

the Begulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s. 

Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder ; the History^' 
of SmaU Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. Qs. 6d. 
Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 
Ilules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 
Medical Eegulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
■ Comprising duties of Officers, Attendantsi and Nurses, &c Is. 6d. 
Purveyors' Kegulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors* Department of the Army. 8s. 

Priped Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 
Lectures on Tactics for OfEcers of the Army, Militia, and 

Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D.. 

3s. 6d. 
Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops* By Dr. Lomgmobe. 53. 
Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W, Hough. 8vo. ^6b^ 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. /26s. 
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Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia^ 
and Yolimteer Senrices. By Ck>loiiel J. K. Pifok, and J. F. GoL- 
uiB, Esq. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket size. 6i. 

Begulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Boles, Staff Salaries, Oommands, Furlough and' 
Betirement Begulations, &c. By G^EOBax E. CoCHSAinB, late 
Assistant Militaiy Secretary, India Office. 1 toL, post Syo. Tb. 6d» 

Beserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Yolunteers. By Capt. G-. H. G-beayes. 2nd edit. 2b. 

The Military EncyclopsBdia ; referring exclusively to the 
MilitaiT Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the NamK 
tives of Bemarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqueleb. 8vo. 12b. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlby. "New Edition Bevised, with Plates. Boyal Syo. 30b. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others ;. 
Selected and Arranged firom the yarious operations in War. By 
Fbam:ce James Soaby, Lieut.-Col., B.A. Boyal Syo. 2l8. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. K. Pobteb. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Modem Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Eussia. Translated from the German. Ts. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C. H. 
CiABKE. Yol. I. £1 6s. Sixth Section. 5s. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. 3s. Ninth Section. 4s. 6d. Tenth Section. 6s- 
Elerenth Section. Ss. 3d. Twelfth Section. 4b. 6d. 

The Campaign of J 866 in Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 21s. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peteb Bubke. 
Post 8yo., doth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lasoelles Wbaxall. Post 8vo. 68. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2Yo1s. Syo. Maps, Plans, &o. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the AJdershot Gymnasium. Qd, 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the- 
Boyal Oarriage Department. St. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Jlegulations for Army Hospital Corps. "Od. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Com missioned Officers, Army^ 

Hospital Corps. 28. 
Handbook for Military Artificers. Ss. 
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InstructioQs for the use of Auxiliary Oayaliy. 2s. 64* 

Equipment Hegulatiou8 for the Army. 5s. 6d^ 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. dd. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department ds. 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. ti. 

Regulations for the Ordna^nce Department. Is. 6d. 

Artillerist*s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 

and Beserve Artillery, by Wnx and Daxton. 6i. 
An Essay on the Principles and Coi^struction of Militaiy 

Bridges, by Sib Howabd DouaiiAS. 1853. 16s. 



Mill's History of British India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. vols, 
cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Kitchiiisoii (A. W.) The E^iring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observatidns on Na,tive 
Character ; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alkx. Will. Mitghinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. Svo. 18s. 

Hitford (Maj. it. C. W.) To Cauhnl with the Cayalry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. MiTFORD, 14th Beng. Lancers. Svo. Second Edit. 98. 

ll^nller's (Max) Eig-VedarSanliita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Itight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

Mysteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Thbodobk 
Grbisenger. 2 Vols, post Svo. 21s. 

JTeville (Ealph) The Sq^nire'a Heir. 

By Ralph Neville, Author of " Lloyd Pennant" Two 
Vols. 21s. 

JTicholson (Capt. H. W.) Froq^ Sn^o^ld tP ^^^; <^> ^ !|gortune 
in Five Years at Hawaii. 3y Capt. H. WuJ^w^i^ NiOHCO^jpN. 
Crown Svo. With Map and Pl^iotographs, 12s. ^^. ^ 

Xirgis and BiBmillah. 

NiRGis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diaxy of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Bays in C^hn^e^e. 
By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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Horris-Newman (C. L.) In ablnland with the Bzitiihy 

throughout the War of 1879. By Charlbb L. Nobbis- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of the London ** Standard,** 
Cape Town « Standard and MaU," and the " Times " of Natal. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. 168. 

With the Boent in the Transvaal and Orange Free 

State in 1880-81. By C. L. Noeris-Newmajt, Special 
War Correspondent, Author of "In Zululand with tbp 
British." 8yo. With Maps. 14s. 

If otes on the North Western Provinces oi India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8yo., cloth. 58. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

O'Donoghne (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, 
Authoress of** The Knave of Clubs," " Horses and Horsemen,'* 
" Grandfather's Hunter, ** " One in Ten Thousand," Ac. &c. 
Cr. Syo. With Portrait. 58. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historiral and Descrip- 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which ia added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and lilustia. 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author's own Drawings. By the late Henby Am- 
brose Oldfield, M.D., of H. M.*s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Ehatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. SGs. 

Old Stager (An) Private Theatricals. 

Being a Practical Q-uide for the Home Stage, both before 
and behind the Curtain. By An Old Stageb. lUtis- 
trated with Suggestions for Scenes after designs by 
Shirley Hodson. 

Oliver (Capt. S. P.) On and Off Dnty. 

Being Leaves from an Officer's Note Book. Part L — 
Turania; Part IJ. — ^Lemuria; Part HE. — Columbia. Bjr 
Captain S. P. Olivbe. Crown 4to. With 38 lUustra- 
tions. 14s. 

T— On Board a Union Steamer. 

. A compilation. By Captain S. P. Oliveb. To which is 

added "A Sketch Abroad," by Miss Dobbtojt. 8vo. 

With Frontispiece. 8s. 
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Oiborne (Krs. W.) Pilgrimai^e to Meoca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willouohby Osborne. Followed 
by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. WilloUghby- 
OsBORNE, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. J21. Is. 
This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the- 

information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 

written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Qaeen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest 
A Historical Sketch. By SiDxN'by Owen, M.A. Reader itt 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Oxenham (Rev. H. B.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 
sajdsm. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Grown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement An Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
H. NuTcoMBE OxENHAM, M.A. 3rd Edition and Enlarged. 
8vo. 1 4s. 

" It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charming] j 

written treatises on the subject which exists in our language." — THmet. 

The First Age of Christianity and the Chnrch. 

By John Ignatics Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Ndtcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition, d vols^ 
Crown Svo. 18s. 

Ozanam's (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
the French. By The Hon. A. C. Gltn. 2 Vols., post Svo. 3 Is. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Bums— Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan— Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byroa 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Pelly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Flay of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pellt, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Q-ulf. 
Eevised, with Explanatory Notes, by Abthtjb N. Wol- 

• XASTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, &c. 2 Vols, royal Svo. 32s. 
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:Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kate's History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Mallbson's History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one voliime.) By 
Frederic Pincott, M.K.A.S. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Pipon and Collier's Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K» Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir Oeorge) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8?o. With portrait. 18s, 

Pope (0. IT.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra- 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton's Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of Courts Martial 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 26s. 

Pilchard's Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper Indian 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 128. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Resnlts. 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By H. 
T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 16s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Second edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

Political and Military Transactions in India. 



2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1826. 18s. 

Bichards (Major W. H.) Military Snrveying, &c. 

l*^s. (See page 22.) 

Jtowe (E.) Picked np in the Streets; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, " Good Words " 
Commissioner, Author of "Jack Afloat and Ashore," Ac. 
Crown 8vo. lllus.trated. 6s. 

JLumsey (Almaric) Moohununndan Law of Inheritai^ce, and 

Rights and Relations affecting it. Sunni l^octrine. Com- 
prising, together with much collateral information, ^e sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author's <* Chart of Family 
Inheritance." By Alhabio Bumsbt, of lincoln's Inn» Bar- 
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rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at ^King% 
College, London. Anchor of " A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance." 8?o. 12s. 

Snmsey (Almaric) A difltt of Hiiidti Family Xiilktrit&iLce. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. Od. 

Saohau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chionology of Ancient iVatioxLs. An 

English Version of the Arahic Text of the Athar-ut B&kija of 
Albir^ni, or " Vestiges of the Past." Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of 'BSrlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

BanderBon (O. P.) Thirteen Years ajii<mg the Wild 
Blasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation ; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Ofi&cer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and thr6e Maps. Seconti 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 5s. 

Sewell (B.) Analytical Histoty ofllii&ia. 

Trom the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By R6bert S^well, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8Vo. 8s. 

*♦* The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indiab 'History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete histoi^. 

Shadow of a life (fthe) A Oirrs'Story. 

By Bbryl Hope. 3 vols., post Bvo. 3 Is.' 6d. 

Sherer (J. Wi) The Coivjnror's l)axi^hter. 

A. Tale. By J.. W. Shbke«, C.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

-T— Who isrif ary 1 

A Cabinet Uovel, in one Tolume. JBy J. W. Skebbb, Esq., 

C.S.X. lOs. 6d. 
Signer Monaldini's JT ieoe. 

•A Novel of Italian life. Crown Bvo. 6b. 
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ISbkiiii^oii (H. T.) Archseologia Adelensis; or, a History of the 
T^isli of A:del, in the W6st RidiHg of Yorkshire. Being 
aoi attempt to delineate its' Pkst iand l^resent Associ^tibns^ 
Archaeological, Topogm|>hical, %iid 'Sdnpt\it%\. By "^maTBTr 
Tbaill Sraci^fitoW, M .A., late Rector of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchiilgs fey W. IiLOYi> Febouson. Eoy.Svo. 21s. 

MaU (^y. 0.y'Vl)l<^'ti^^ of Naval tT^rms, Englfoh'and 

Hindustani, ^or the use of Nautical JVlen trading to lutjia,^ 
&c. By Rev. j&. Sii ALL, Interpreter to the Strangers* Home 
for Asiatics. Pcap. ^is.'tfd. 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Recollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. Solymos (B. E.Talkonberg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 1 5 s. 

Starling (M. H.) Iiidian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £'2 2s. See page 15. 

Steele iJL) Lffi¥ aiiid Cuitoms of Hindu Castes. 

-. By Arthub Steele. JUoyal 8vo. 'JBl. Is. (See page 14.) 

Stent (0. C.) Entdmbed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of *' Chinese and English 
Vocabulary," ** Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary," ** The 
Jade Chaplet," &c. Crown Syq, With four Illustrations. 98. 

Stothaxd <B. Ti) The ABC of Art. 

Being a systiem of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attJGdnments of a draughtsman. ByBoBERT T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fckp. Is. 

Swiimerton (Rev. C.) The Aj^rhan War. Gough's Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Key. C. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
i^cld wiih the Fir6t Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece' and Two Pktis. Crovm Bvo. 58. 

Tayler (W^) Thirty^i^ht Years in India, from Jnganath 
to the Hinmlk)^ Mouiitaiti^ By WtLLiAM TayIer, Esq., 
Retired B.C.S., lateiJommissioner of'Patna. In 2 vols* 
, , Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
li^Q-'io 1867— -dunng the Goveirtiment of eight Governors 
General-Hfrote^ Lord Williitn ' B^ntiiick to ' Lord - Lawrence, 
cdmpxisik^g iiumer6u8 incMjents and' adventures, official, per- 
sonal , tragic; arid comic, *'^f rom grave to gdy , froin lively to^ 
iseYcre '^ throiighout that' period. The first Volume cdtitains 
a hundred illustrations, reproduced H^ ifcir. Tkj^ftr^'hhnself,. 
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from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in Bengal, 
Behar, N.W. Provinces, Darjeeliug, Nipal, and Simla. 
Vol. I. 258. (Vol. II. in the press). 

tThomson's Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Eoyal 8vo, 1 Ob. 

'Thornton (P. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Percy M. Thornton. 

Contains — ^Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Pox, Lord Howick, 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I.), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts from LordBexley's Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, which, bearing on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together with other important, 
information culled from private and other sources. V^ith 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House 
of Lords. ^Second Edition.) d vols. 8vo. SSs. 6d. 

"Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1016. With Map. 21b. 

%* The chief objects in mew in compiling this Gaeeiteer are: — 
Ist, To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 

with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greciesi 

practicable brevity all thai is known respecting them ; and 
JZndlif, To note the various countries^ provinces, or territorial dknsiona, and 

to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 

statistical, social, andpoUiical circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rioere 
and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader^ ufithim a brief earn' 
Jpass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from- 
a multipUcitg of volumes and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition. 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s. 

Gazetteer of the Puiy aub, Affghanistan, &c. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaab, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edwabo Thobntom, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 
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Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 toI. 
8vo. With Map. Ids. 

%* 1%« Zfirary Sditian of the above m 6 vo^mmm, Svo., may b& 
ktd,j^riee£ai Ss. 

Ulioniton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thobmton. 8vo. London, 18dd. lOs. 

History of the Puigaub, 

And of the Bise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thobnton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. Ss. 

lilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Ciroum- 
navigation in the Imperial Kussian Corvette Rynda, in 1858— 
1860. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 3 68. 

Tod (CoL Jas.) Trayels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jaius, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Bajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla« By the late Lieut.- Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £S ds. 

*«* TkuU a compaman volume to Colonel To$e JRc^'cu^am, 

Torrens (W. T. McC.) Reform of Proeednre in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W, T. MoCullaqh 
ToBBENS, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Triaien (Capt. S.) Begiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
UnifcMrm, &c. By Captain E. Tbimen, late 35th Regiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The Histoiy of the British Empire in India, from the- 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel Jahes Tboiixb, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Lord Lawrence. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. M. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. 



By Captain Lionel James Tbotteb, Bengal H. P., author 
of a " History of India,** " Studies in Biography," Ac^ 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 

By Arthur S. Undbrwood, M.B.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Tambery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 

Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo. 16s. 

'* A yalnable ^ide on abnost untrodden gronnd.'* — AihentBum, 

Tibart (Major H. M.) The MiUtary History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibabt, Bojal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. Vol. I. 8vo. 32s. (Vol. U. in the Press.) 

Tictoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order m 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O'Byrne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s. 

Yyse (0. W.) Egypt : Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources. By Q^biffin W. Vtsb, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.'s 
Government. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 6s. 
Waring (E. J.) PharmacopoBia of India. 

By Edward John WARiMa, M.D., &c, 8vo. 68. (See page 3.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jules Tardieu. Translated from the French hy Mab- 
aARET Watson. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Br. J. F.) and J. W. Eaye, Baoes and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Eaces and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kate. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B. M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14b. 

Wellesley's Despatches. 
The Despatches, Zilinutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.Q., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, Ac. £6. lOs. 

l^his work should 5« penned hy aU who proeeod to India hi <I# 

'iXml Services, 
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Wellingfton in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 

Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schnbert. 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellbom. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of "Social Life in Munich.*' Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilk*s Sonth of India. 

8 vols. 4to. £5. 5s. 

Wilkin8(W.Jr.)yisnal Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Not Wilkins, Author of 
" Art Impressions of Dresden," &c, 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien I V .) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardina) Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestokb 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 148. 

Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Willla-ms, Author of ** Lives of the English Cardinals,'* Sm., 
•^ vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (Monier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By MoNiER W1LLLA.M8, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 158. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Eevenne Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of Biitish India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth, jei 10s. 

White (S. B.) Indian Beminisoences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8to. 
With 10 Photographs. Us. 
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WoUaston (Arthur If .) Anwari Snliaili, or lights of Canopos. 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation' 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Bojal 
8vo., 4d8. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt £3 Ids. 6d. 

Elementary Indian Reader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 toIs. 8yo. 30s. 

Wrazall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and' 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
I8s. 

Tonng (J. E.) Conrse of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 

lor admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli* 

cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 

and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 

TouNG. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. ISs. 

" In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Oonrse, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has - 
produced a veiy useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to role the distribution, but has aoyosted his parts with the skill of a 
Teteran.'* — Mhemetim. 

Toimg (M.) and Ti»nt (E.) A Home Bnler. - 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachsl Trent,. 
Illustrated by 0. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Works in the Press. 

Ths Histost ov Ikbia, as told bt its owir HisrosiAirs; 
the Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. L Guzerat. Bj 
John Dowson, M.B.A.S., late Professor of the Staff 
College. Forming a Sequel in two or more Tolumes to 
Sir H. M. Elliott's Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India ; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M.'s Secretary of State for India. 

Af iHTBGSAii Calcultts. Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 

WAiTDEBiifos IN BALUCHiSTAiir. By General Sir C. M. 
MacGregor, C.S.I., <fcc., Author of "Narrative of a Journey 
throi^h Eliorassan/' ^c. 

The Truth about Opium. A Defence of the Indo-China 
Opium Trade, and a Befutation of the Allegations of the 
" Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade," being the Substance of Three Lectures deliTored 
at St. James's Hall on the ^h, 16th, and 23rd February, 
1882. By Wm. E. Brereton, late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 

Thb Belgium of the East. By the Author of "Egypt 
under Ismail Pasha," "Egypt for the Egyptians," Ac. 
Edited by Blanchard Jerrold. 

Thbbe Plays and Twelve Deamatio Scenes. Suitable 
for Priyate Theatricals. By Martin P. Tupper, D.C.L., 
F.E.S., Author of " Proverbial Philosophy." 

Thibty-eioht Yeabs in India, from Jugunath to the 
Himalayan Mountains. Vol. IL 

The Plats and Poems of Charles Dioksns. CoUedied 
and Edited by Bichard Heme Shepherd. 2 toIb. 

The English in Indiju New Sketches. By E. de-Yalbeaen^ 
late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Translated from the French, with the Author's permissioD, 
by a Diplomat. 

Diplomatic Study of the Cbimean Wab. Translated 
from the original as published by the Bussian Foreign 
Office. 2 vok. 
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Av Illustrated Editiost of Twentt-onb Dats in Ihdla. 
Being the Tour of Sir All Baba, KC.B. Bj George 
Aberigh Mackaj. 

QusBB Pbople. From the Swedish of " Leah.'* Bj Albert 
Alberg. 2 vols. 

The Jesthts. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time. Bj Theodor G-reussinger. 

Fbanz Liszt, Abtist and Man. By L. Bamann, Trans*^ 
lated from the German. 

** On Duty." . A Novel. 

FosEiON Secbbtabibs of thb XTXth Cbntubt. Bj Percj 
M. Thornton. Vol. III. 

School Biding. By Edward L. Anderson, Author of " How 
to Ride and School a Horse." 

Accented Fivb-Figube Logarithms of the numbers, 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. Arranged and 
Accented by Lewis D'A. Jackson. 

GuJAB^T AND the GuJAsiTts *. Picturos of Men and Man- 
ners taken from Life. By Behrdmji M. Malabdrf, Author 
of " The Indian Muse in English Garb," " Pleasures of 
Morality," " Wilson- Virah," &c., and Editor of the 
^'Lidian Spectator.' 
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Oriental Works in the Press. 

A Hindi Mannal. By FaEDEiao Pinoott, M.R.A.S. 

Aa English- Arabic Dictionary. By Db. Stbingass. 

An Arabic-EngUsh Dictionary. By Db. Steikoass. 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By FREOEBiaPiNcoTT, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, Achinese, French, and English Vocabulary. 
Prepared by Dr. A. J. W. Bikkebs. 



18, Watebloo Piwlcb, Pall Mall. 5^ 

:a selection from 

MESSRS. ALLEN'S CATALOGUE 

OP BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 



HnrDUSTAin, hindi, &c. 

[^Dr, Forheit Wbrkt are used at CUut Books in the CoUegee and Schools 

m IndiaJ] 

Forbes*8 Hindustani-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English Hindastani 
Dietionary in the English Character ; hoth in one volume. By DuK- 
CAN FoBBXB, LL.D. Boyal 8to. 42s. 

Forhes's Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary,, 
in the English Character. Boyal 8to. 86s. 

Forbes's Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
Enghsh Character. 12s. 

Forbes's Hindastani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Svo, lOs. 6d. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Boman Character. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 

18mo. 3s. 6d. 

« 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
TocabuliuT^. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes,, 
illustrativeof Eastern Character. Sto. Ss. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, with Yocaby., English Character. 6s» 

Forbes's Tota Kahani ; or, ** Tales of a Parrot," in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo. 8s. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; or, '* Twenty-five Tales of a Demon, "^ 
in the I^agari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo. Qm, 

Forbes's Ikhwanu s Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity," in the 
Persian Charaoter. Bojal 8to. 12s. ^d. 
[For the higher ttamiatrdfor mUxtary ojjioeri exanUnatione,'] 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 

m the Persian COicraotflr. 4to. 8a. 
Platts' Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Language. Bvo. ids* 

Bastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o^Bahar — ^literally translated 
into Bn^b,«rit]koopioiisezidanaft)»iy notes. 8fo. 30s. 6d. 
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Small's (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani; or, " Tales of a Parrot." Trans- 
lated into Englisk. 8to. Ss. 

Smairs (Bey. G.) Dictionary of Nayal TermSy English, and 
Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men Trading to Indifty" Ac 
Fcap. 28. 6d. 

Platts* J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into EnglislL 8to. 6u 

Platts' Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Piatt's (J. T.), A Hindustani Dictionary. Part I. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabnlary of the Words. By 
James B. BAULLsmn, Seoond Edition. 1846. 6s, 

^inghasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Bensed, Oorrected, and Accompanied witk Copious 
Notes. By Stxd Abdooulh. Boyid 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, mth an Introduction and 
Notes. By Stxd Abdoolah. Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali rec#nsion 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatioftl, idJioinafcioal, and 
ezegetioal notes, by Fbxdbbio Phtoott. 4io. 12b. 6d. 

Alif Laila, ba-Zub&n-i-Urdti (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 
stani). Boman Character. Edited by F. Fikcott, M.B.A.S. 

Principles of Persian Oaligraphy. Illustrated by lithographic 
Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed in writing: 
the Persian and the HindustanL Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naral and Military Academy by Jammb B. BALLurxm. Seoond 
Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

SANSCRIT. 

fiaughton*s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 

Character, with Index, serving as a rerersed dictionary. 4to. 8(m. 
Williams's English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3. 3s. 
Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 
Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 
Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 158. 
Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Manual ; to which is added, a 

Yocabulary, by A. B. €k>froK. 18mb. 7s. 6d. 
Gough's (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sansorit 

Manuid. 18mo. 4i. 
Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 

of all the Metrical Pafsegei, Schemes of the Metres, and oopio«f 

Critical and Explanatory Notes. Bojal 8yo. 21s. 
Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prtse 

and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. 
Williams's (Monier) VikramorvasL The Text. Swp. 5s. 
Oowell's (E. B.) Translation of the Viknunorfasii « 8fo. St, JU* 
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Thompson's (J. C.) Bhagayat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 6s. 
Haughton's Menu, with Engtish Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 
Johnson's Hitc^mdesa, with Vocabulaiy. 15s. 

Hitc^adesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. F. Johnson. For the vae of Students. By Fbxdbbio 
PnfCOTT, M.BuA.S. 6i. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10a. 6d. 

Wilson's Megha Data, with Translation into English YersOr 
Kotes, mustrations, and a Yocabularj. Soyal 8to. 6s» 

PERSIAN. 

Bichardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. EditioD 
of 1852. By F. JoHirsoK. 4to. iSi. 

Forbes's Persian Grammarj^ Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary* 
Boyal 8to. 12». 6d. 

Ibraheem's Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Boyal Bvo. 128. 6d. 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Yocabnlary. By JoHir Flatts, late Inspector of Schods, Central 
ProTinces, Indm. Boyal 8ro. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes* 
By John Platts. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ouseley's Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston's (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anyari Soheili. 

Boyal Sto. £2 2a. . 

Wollaaton's (Arthur N.) English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled 

from Origmal Sources. 8to. 35fl, 

Keene's (Bev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili^ Persian 
Text. 8yo. 6s. 

Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. Bvo. 5& 

Eeene'8(BeT. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
8yo. 38. Gd. 

Clarke's (Captain H. Wilherforce^ B.E) The Persian ManuaL 
A Pocket Companion. 

PABT I. — ^A oovcisx Gbaiocab of the Lanotta&x, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persiaz). 

PABT U. — ^A YOOABTTLASY OP VSSFITL WOBDB, EV&LISH AKB 

Pbbsiak, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Biistdn. By ShaiU Muslihu-d-Din Sa'di Shfrdzf. 
Translated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbssfobcs Clabxe, B.E. 8yo. 
With Portrait. dOs. 

A Translation of Bobinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Soman Character. Edited by T. W. H. Tolbobt, Bengid Civil 
Cr. SfOi. 7)k 
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BENGALI. 

fiaughton's Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for StudentB in either language ; to which is added an Index, temng 
ae a reyened dictionary. 4to. 308. 

Forbes's Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogaes* Royal 
8to. 128. 6d. 

Forbes's Bengali Header, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

l^abo Nari. 12mo. 78. 

ABABIG. 

Ttichardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By E. JoHirsoir. 4to.,cloth. £4 

Forb^s's Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the Easfc India Oiyil Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in generaL Boyal Sro,^ doth* 18s. 

Palmer's Arabic Grammar. 8to. 18s. 

Forbes's Arabic Heading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Yocabnlary. Boyal 8yo., cloth. 15b. 

^he Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful^Words. By Prof. £. H. PALMJBy 
M.A, &c., Author of " A Grammar' of the Arabic LanguagOw" Fcap. 
78. 6d. 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown's Dictionary, reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 3 yols. in 2, royal 8vo. £6. 

OampbelFs Dictionary. Boyal 8vo. 30s. 

Brown^s Reader. 8vo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percivars English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s. 6d. 

tahh. 

Bottler's Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 42t. 
Babington*s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. ].2s. 
Percival's Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. lOs. 6d. 
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OTJZRATTEE. 

Mavor'8 Spelling, Guzrattee and English. 78, 6d. 
rShapuaji Edalji's Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. Sis. 

MAHBATTA. 

Molesworth^s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 428. 

Molesworth's Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42a. 

Esop's Fables. 12mo. 28. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the use of the 
East India College at HayleybuTy. By Jamxb B. BAXUjrmrx, of 
the Scottish Nay^ and Military Academy. 4to. 5s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden 8 Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

Jdorrison's Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. J6I0. 

Marshman's — Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 28. 

Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, G^graphy, Goyemment, Religion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 

PUS'HTO. 

'The PuiShto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Yocabulary. By 
Major H. Gt. 'Ra.tsrty, Bombay Infantry (B^tired). Author of the 
Pus'hto Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selection* 
from the Poetiy of the Afghins (English Translation), iBsop's Fables, 
&c. &e, Fcap. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's English-Camatica and Camatica-English Dictionary* 
2 vols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

•CoUett's Malayalam Reader. Avo. 12s. 6d. . 

Esop's Fables in Camatica. 8vo. bomid. 1 2s. 6d. 

A. Tarkisli Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogpies, and Vocabulary. By 
Captain C. F. Macxbvzub, late of HJC.'s Consular Service. 68. 
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Forbe8*8 HiDdustaoi Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercitet for Translatioii, Dialogues, and Yocabolarj, in ik# 
Roman Character. New edition, entirelj reyiaed. Bj J. T. Platts,. 
18mo. Ss. 6d. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanskrit Manual ; to which is added, a 
Yocabnlarj, by A. E. 6K>neH. 18mo. 7b. 6d. 

6ough*s (A. £.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
ManuaL 18mo. 4a. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic ; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Yocabulary of useful Words. By Prof £. H. Paimbx, 
M.A., &c., Author of "A G-rammar of the Arabia Language." Fcap. - 
7s. 6d. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Bialogues, and Yocabulary. By 
Captain C. F. Mackh^zib, late of H.M/s Consular Serrice. 6s. 

Clarke's (Capt. H. W., R.E.) The Persian Manual, containing 
a eoncise Grammar, with Exercises, useful Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Subjects for Translation into Persian ; also a Yocabulaiy of Us^ul 
Words, English and Persian. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Pu^hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, ProTerbs, and Yocabulary. By 
Ifajor H. G. bIybbtt, Bombay InfiBaitiy (Betired). Fcap. Sa. 



A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

By HENEY p. BEION. 

In Frame, 21«. 

'* A map of this kind brings before ns snch'a picture of tiie snrfiuM of a giren 
eoontry as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind*8 eye of the arerags 
EngUihman. India consists at ^ the plains * and * the hills,* chiefly of tiie former, 
fba hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable bim to oorreet his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
vsoalfiBatBres ef a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
ineb, with a f aSthftil r^rcsentation of all the uneven surfiAoes, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times the horizontal one ; thus bringing out into clear relief the oonu 
parative heights and outlines of all the bill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of * 
nneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, es»ept to a vcary practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Province^ 
Malwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual mggedness at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorim, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student such $ 
map is an obvious and inqportant aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, ia 
realising the concUtions under which successive races carried their anas or settle* 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the dilTerence^f race, alimate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neal 
frame of maple wood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured > 
picture, and its price, a guin^*^ should place it within the reach of all who care to • 
eombhic the ns^tal with the onamentaL" — Homt Newa> 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc 

Jieun. JUem 4* ^'' Maps of India were revited amd wmek i mpro oe d 
dmrimff 1876, wiik especial reference to ike exietimg AdrndmeUraUm 
DivieioiUf BaHwojfe^ ^e. 

•District Map oi India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Bmded into CoUeckintes with the Telegraphs end BailwayBfrom do- 
Temment sorreje. On six sheets — sixe, 5n. Gin. high ; Sft. Sin. wide^ 
£2; in a case, £2 128. 6d. ; or, rollers, ram., £8 3s. 

JL General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from snrrejs execoted hj order of the Gorenmiflnt 
of India. On six sheets — sixe, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £8 ; 
or, on doth, in case^ £2 12s. 6d. ; or, roQera, Tani., £3 8s. 

Jf ap of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheqts — sixe^ 8 ft. lOfn. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on (doth, in a case^ £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes in India; corrected to 187i ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Mjlitaij 
Stations On one sheet — sice, 2 ft. 3 in. wide $ 2 ft. 9 in. high, dk ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

iMap of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Gabool, Sdnde, Bhawulpore, Ae., including aU the Statea 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets— -sixe, 4 ft. 4uii. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 ; roQen, Tarnished, £2 IDs. 

Map of India and China, Bormaby Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — sixe, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on doth, in a case, £1 5s. 

^Mftp of the Steam Commonication and Overland Rontw 
between Bngland, India, CSiina, and Australia. In a caae^ 14b. ; on 
rollers, and vanished, 18s. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Sources of Infomtaftion. One large sheet— 
sixe, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on doth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of the Baiiv UTaivigatony 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of eieatCirde SaiJUng^ 
and the most recent discoveries. On rour sheets — sixe, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 8 in. high, £2 ; on doth, in a case^ £2 IDs- s or, witii roHen^ amd 
varnished, &, 

Handbook of Beferenee to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and Longitude of places of nota. Ifltaot. 8i. 9di 

W^p^sLjt Officii^ Map of Central Asia. Ccnnpiled in &cooid- 

anoe with tha Diaooveriea and Sur vy a of Bmmmt Staff Offican 19 
to the closa of tha Twr 1877. In 2 Shaets. 10a. 6d., or ib doih 
14& 



In Jamuarjf and Jnly €f each year in pnblUhed in 800., price 10*. 6d^ 

THE INDIA UST, CIVIL & MHITABY. 

BT PSBKI88IOK OF THB 8B0BBTABY OV STATE POB INDIA IK OOUlirOIL*. 
CONTENTS. 

OIYIL. — Q-radation Lists of Cinl Senrice, Bengal, Madras and Bombaj. 
Ciril Annuitants. Legislattye Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments^ 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Berenue^ 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Be^tration anc^ 
BaUway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Sunreys, &o., Sm. 

ULITABT.— Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-Q«neral*§- 
and Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- 
ments, British Troops Serring in India (including Boyal Artillery, Boyal: 
Engineers, Caralry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Natire- 
Begiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Yeterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India^ 
Lists of Betired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
TTill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Servioet^ 
Indian Troop Service. 

ll3SCELLANEOUS.~Order8 of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Begulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Begulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — ^relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Bules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Betirement Begulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Begulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Begulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 

THE 

ROYAL KALENDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOB ENGLAND, IBELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIBS» 

For the Tear 1882. 

contaiking a correct list of the twentt-flrst imperial 

Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 

Session — March 5th, 1874. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — SoTerei^s and Bulers of States 
of !Europe~-Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen's 
Household — Goremment Offices — Mint — Customs — Inhind Berenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consuls Abroad — 
Nayal Department — Navy List — Atmj Department — ^Army List — ^Law 
Courts — PoUce — Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools — LitCTary Institutions — City of London — -Banks — Bailway Com- 
panies — ^Hospitals and Institutions — Charities^-^Miscellaneous Institutions 
— Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Index, 1%. ; without Index. 5# . 



PuhUsked on the arrivcU of every Mail from India. SnbeeripHon 26«. per 

annum, p09$freej specimen eopy, 6d. 

ALLEN'S INDLiN MAIL, 



AKD 



d^itial §^tik 



vxox 
INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL Pi\RTS OF THE EAST. 

Allen's Ivolan Mail conttins the fhllett and mo6t aathentic Reports- 
<if all important Occarrences in the Countries to which it is deyoted, com- 
pOed chiefly from private and exdosive sonrees. It has been pronounced - 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who hare Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic andt 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and< 
variety of the information concentrated in Allbv's Indlajc Mail. 



Summary and Review of Eastern News. 



Precisi of Pablic Intelligence 
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99 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND UBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
LokdoniWm. H. ALLEN k Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

(FUBLISHSBS TO THE INDIA 0FFI€E), 

To whom Comminutions for the MdjUor^ and jidvertisemente 

are repteeted to be addressed. 



Subscription, 32s. per annum. Postage Free. Or m 

Monthly Parts, price 8s. 

PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

BXiiro 
ABSTRACTS OF ALL PAELrAMENTART EETUENS 

DIBECTED TO BE FBINTBD BT 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
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